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e Mr. KING said he did not understand that they | were held to be constructively in the service of the | same time prepare for one other little voyag® and 
uld had gone on their own account. || Government. That was the point. Mr. S. did | that was up Salt river. 
ce Mr. MceCLERNAND. Would the gentleman | not complain if the money of the people had been Mr. COBB said that he just wanted time to ex- 
from Georgia undertake to say that they were or- | appropriated for the advancement of the cause of plain that he had voted agaiast this appropriation 
oy dered on that service by the Government? science and the enlightenment of the people. If | bill, simply because it contained this item for clear- 
MraK ING. I have not said that. I said they | such results should ensue from the exploration of | ing out Savannah river. 
ses were permitted. St the Dead Sea, and our officers could secure them Mr. STEPHENS would say to the gentleman, 
the Mr. RHETT inquired from what source the without detriment to the public service; he had no | that he had better take some time if he was going to 
an gentleman had derived this information? : complaint against it. He agreed with what the | satisfy his constituents for voting to negative the 
re, Mr. KING replied, from the Secretary of the gentleman from Ohio (Mr. Scnenck) said, that general appropriation bill forthe support of Govern- 
ang Navy. e | this might all be very proper; but he did complain | ment; and more particularly if he hoped to justify 
ey Mr. RHETT. The Secretary of the Navy told | that the President of the United States, who knew | it from the fact that it contained an appropriation 
i. youso? of and permitted such an exploration in a distant | for removing from the mouth of the Savannah 
ie Mr. KING. He told me so, himself. country, could turn upon our own people and say | river obstructions which had been placed in it by 
. Mr. BAYLY said he was himself a member of || that it was right and proper to explore distant seas, || this Government. 
the the Naval Committee. He had gone to the de- but you cannot improve your own, and withhold When interrupted by the gentleman from Ala- 
Be partment, and had there inquired into the precise || from.them the money intended to be applied to the || bama he had been speaking, he believed, about the 
he state of the case. advancement of the national prosperity and the | conscience of the Executive; of a man who had 
id Mr. KING said he brought no charge against || improvement of our own great natural advantages. | outraged the Constitution in every conceivable 
y? the Secretary of the Navy on this account. He || What good would it do the people of the United | form, and then pleaded his constitutional scruples 
* had only said that the expedition was permitted || States to explore the Dead Sea, in comparison to, whenever any money was to be applied to the im- 
— by the department, — || the opening of the great highways for their own | provement of any part of our own country. 
.. Mr. GENTRY wished to inquire from the hon- |, commerce? Gentlemen on the other side of the ,| The gentleman from Virginia [Mr. Bayty] had 
d orable chairman whether a public vessel, belong- || House seemed to have taken the President’s con- | reminded him that Congress had permitted the 
7. ing to the United States, ever left this country on | science into their own peculiar keeping, and they | State of Georgia to levy tonnage duties for the 
2 adistant expedition without orders from the de- || would not consent to pass any measure in this || improvement of Savannah river. No doubt it had. 
nd partment? |, House which they supposed his conscience or his || That act, however, Mr. S. believed, became obso- 
Js Mr. KING replied that none ever did. || caprice might lead him to oppose. Mr. S. must || lete by its own limitation twenty years ago. But 
ce Mr. GENTRY said these officers must have || call these conscientious scruples nothing but a ca- || Mr. G., as a Georgian, was opposed to Georgia’s 
nt had orders, or they never would@have gone || price. If not, why were instructions given, in the || doingany suchthing. Why should Georgia tax the 
ye there. . || negotiation of the late treaty, to secure the right of || commerce of one of her cities to remove obstruc- 
ra Mr. SCHENCK here referred to a speech of | way at Tehuantepec? Where was the constitu- || tions which the General Government had sunk at 
to his own, in which he had beet€ommenting on the || tional provision that authorized the President to || the mouth of her river? 
c inconsistency of the Executive Government in || insert a condition like that ina treaty between the || Mr. BAYLY inquired whether Georgia had not 
us sending out an expedition to explore the Dead Sea, | United States and a foreign Power? And why || asked permission of Congress to do this? 
te and at the same time refusing to sanction the im- || was the right of way desired, if it could not beim- || Mr. STEPHENS replied that she had. That 
a provement of our own rivers and harbors. He | proved and rendered available? '| Georgia had passed, in 1787, before the formation 
. had gone afterwards to the Navy Department, i But why did Mr. S. stand here talking about | of her constitution, an act laying tonnage duties 
be where the Secretary explained to him the whole || the constitutional scruples of a man who had done || for this purpose, and after the Constitution was 
a affair. The explanation given was, that certain | little else then trample the Constitution beneath || adopted and the new government went into opera- 
h, naval officers had expressed their willingness and || his feet from the day of his inauguration to this || tion, it became necessary to get the consent of 
my desire to make the exploration, and he had given || day; of a man who, in the very face of the Con- | Congress, which was given, but which wal now 
nt them permission to do so, because he considered | stitution and against its plain letter, had involved || obsolete by its own limitation. But Mr. S. said 
i that the result would be a desirable acquisition to || the nation in an unnecessary and expensive war | he was opposed to the policy of that aet. 
. science. Mr. 8S. said he had further learned—he | of aggression, invasion, and conquest; of a man [ Here some inquiries passed between Mr. COBB, 
e was not sure it was from the Secrétary; it might 1 who arrogated to himself the absolute power of a | of Georgia, and his colleague, as to changes in 
at have been from other sources; he certainly had || monarch over conquered provinces; of a man who | party politics within their State, and when these 
ld seen it stated in the newspapers—that boats of || dared to establish a civil government by his own | changes had taken place, and a good-natured hit 
. easy transportation had been prepared, and the || authority and his own officers upon soil which he |, or two was given which the reporter did not quite 
. instructions were published, under which these || claimed tobe a part of one of the sovereign States of |, comprehend. } 
ws officers had been engaged in making the requisite || this Union; who laid duties, collected imposts, and | Mr. 8. said he had been opposed to this policy 
preparations for the exploration. Mr. S. had him- || expended large sums of money by ordersincouncil, | of levying tonnage duties by State authority. 
" self never alluded to it; for he was not of opinion || and without authority of law; of aman who could, || There was no right, no justice in it, that the com- 
d that the thing was at all wrong, but the contrary. || by the proclamation of a subaltern, change the alle- | merce of the people of Georgia should be subjected 
What he complained of was, that while it was || giance of a foreign people and declare them to be | to.taxation for the removal of obstructions, which 
1. held to be all right and proper, and quite constitp- || citizens of the United Sistes, when this subject, by || not the hand of Nature, but the hand of this Gov- 
of tional to carry on such an exploration in the con- || the Constitution, was left to Congress to regulate? || ernment had placed in the principal river of the 
ve tinent of Asia, it was supposed to be the greatest || This was the conscientious President, whose scru- | State. The presence of these obstructions, by 
- heresy to permit a river or a harbor in aur own || ples we must look to in the discharge of our duty! || lessening the depth of water on the bar, had had 
d country to be examined and improved. And when Mr. S. and his constituents came here || an ihjurious effect upon the commercial prosper- 
2g Mr. BAYLY said that he had seen the instruc- || and asked-Congress for a few thousand dollars to ] ity of thecity of Savannah. Charleston, her rival, 
i tions alluded to, and knew all about it. | remove an obstruction placed by this Government ‘| was very near, having a decided advantage over 
:. Mr. STEPHENS said that all this eager cons || across the mouth of one of our own rivers, to open || her in point of capital. And what had given her 
y troversy, which had for some time been going on || a pathway for our own commerce, they were told || this advantage? These very obstructions in the 
all round him, amounted to nothing at all. It || his conscience was too tender to allow it! || Savannah had doubtless contributed. The harbor 
e seemed that, whenever he addressed the House, || Mr. COBB, of Alabama, here interposed. He || at Savannah was better than that at Charleston— 
the disposition to interrupg, and-to make inquiries || said he knew his friend from Georgia; he had | the depth of water over the bar was greater. Be- 
2 and explanations, became contagious. | | served with him in committee; he wanted to ask | fore Government sunk these obstacles to prevent 
2 Mr. SCHENCK (in his seat) said it was be- | the gentleman a question, and he thought it was || the entrance of a hostile fleet, vessels of the largest 
. cause he stirred them up. || best to do it now, before his: friend got any more || size could ride safely to the very wharven of the 
y Now, sir, (continued Mr. STEPHENS,) it is }y irritated. He knew that in ordinary times he was || city. 
le wholly immaterial, for the purpose to which 1 al- he very courteous gentleman. Now, Mr. C. ex- | {Here explanations No between Mr. STE- 
t- luded to this affair, whether the officers paid for pected soon to get the floor, and he wanted to || PHENS and Mr. HOLMES, of South Carolina, 
7. their copper boats and outfit or not. They are || know whether it would be permitted to him to take || as to the soundings on their respective bars, which 
* engaged in this service, [ understand to be admitted, || a latitude like this on a motion for reconsideration? | created some merriment.]} ; 
i. by the permission of the Secretary of the Navy, | He desired to know this now, that he might make || ‘There were truths so self-evident as to be ad-, 
i. and their regular salaries are paid out of the treas- || the proper preparation beforehand for launching | mitted as axioms, because no reasoning would 
of ury while engaged in this service. The main || out into the Dead Sea. He would require some |; gtrengthen their own irresistible impression, and 7 
t. question here was, whether officers of our navy, } time to fix up his barque if it was to go on so long || to which all rational minds were forced to give 
7 while in the pay of the Government, had engaged || a voyage as to the Dead Sea, which he believed || their assent. This was one. Government havin 
in the survey of the Dead Sea with the knowledge || was somewhere in Asia. '| blockaded the river in time of war, Government ha 
and consent of the President? It was not tobe || Mr. STEPHENS said he was for giving the || not only a right to remove the obstructions when 
at expected that our naval officers, when they leftour || gentleman from Alabama full latitude; he might || they were no longer needed, but was under a high 
ie ® © shores, carried with them specific orders and || launch his barque on a voyage to the Dead Sea, || moral obligation todo so, IfGeorgia should remove 
m ‘irections as to where they were to go from day || and might cross, if he could, the Isthmus of Te- || these obstructions at her own expense, she would 
‘e . day, and just at what points they were to stop; || huantepec; and if he was going to sustain Mr. | have a righ®to demand reimbursement from this 
\t wherever they went, while on a cruise, they | Polk in vetoing this bill, he might as well at the || Government. Whosoever blocks up a highway 
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must remove the obstacle, or have it dore at his 
expense—nothing clearer. 

Mr. BURT inquired whether any examination 
had beén made into the nature and state of these 
obstructions, and any report made on the subject? 

Mr. STEPHENS replied that there had, 

Mr. BURT inquired at what ume? 

M¥. HUNT made an explanation in reply, and 
stated, that at the last session an estimate for the 
removal of these obstructions had been made by 
the Executive through the Secretary of War. 

Mr. STEPHENS also referred to the fact, and 
rend the estimate, for ‘* removing obstructions at 
the mouth of the Savannah river, and for a naval 
anchorage near Fort Pulaski, $50,000." He had 
the document here containing the recommendation 
by the President of the United States. It was not 
expressly mentioned in his message, but it was in 
the estimates sent by him to the House. Under 
these disadvantages, arising wholly from the action 
of Government, it was not fair to put additional 
burdens on the commerce of Savannah. 

Mr. 8S. would, indeed, ask his colleagues on the 
other side of the House, how, as Georgians, they 
could reconcile it with their sense of duty to vote 
against an appropriation for removing from a river 
of Georgia obstructions which the Government 
had placed there? As to the constitutional power, 
to Mr. 8. it seemed perfectly useless to argue so 
plain a question; no illustration could make the 
point plainer nor stronger, 

And now, sir, Lask, (said Mr. S.,) is this House 
so degraded, so debased, so utterly degenerate, as 
to withhold this right, this nothing but bare justice, 
from the people of Georgia—and not only them, 
but the people of upper Alabama and ‘Tennessee, 
and stili more distant parts—barely because they 
fear it will not suit the conscience of the President 
to allow it?) This House has, by a large majority, 
declared that Congress has the power to improve 
harbors, to afford outlets to our commerce; but 
this 1s a much stronger case: it barely asks that 
you may abate yourown nuisance. And can it be 
possible that men will shrink from this high duty 
from nothing but subserviency to Executive will? 
Has the House of Representatives of an American 
Congress sunk so low as to become nothing but 
the registers of Presidential edicts? Sir, [ trust 
we shail do our duty, let the President do as he 
may. 

For one, he was inclined to say, with the gen- 
tleman from Massachusetts, that the President 
would not veto this bill. The gentleman from 
Virginia |Mr. Bayty] was of opinion that he would. 
Mr.S. could not believe it. If he did mean to veto 
it, Mr. S. wanted him toavow it. He did not want 
Executive threats to be uttered by Representatives 
here, unless they were authorized. If the Execu- 
tive was indeed prepared to take such a step, and 
this was the platform of his party, that the wishes 
of the people should not be suffered to prevail, 
even at the risk of stopping the wheels of Govern- 
ment, it was full time the American people should 
know it. If the President vetoed the bill, he hoped 
the country would then know what this veto power 
was. He trusted there would be no quailing on 
that side the House. He hoped the House would 
array itself in defence of this feature in the bill, 
and let the country know why it was that the Pres- 
ident had dared to stop the wheels of Government. 
Let the nation know whether its Government was 
to be arrested, and the public business brought to 
a stand still, rather than have the Government take 
from the mouth of an American river obstacles 
which the Government itself had placed there! 
The issue had heen made by the gentleman from 
North Carolina, [Mr. McKay.] Mr. 8. was pre- 
pared to meet it, and to go before the country 
upon it. He cared not if every Democrat in the 
House opposed the bill; he was ready for the issue, 
and would meet it anywhere and everywhere, 
before the people of his own State, and before the 
people of the United States, 

Mr. IVERSON next obtained the floor. He 
said that he had not intended to open his mouth 
on this subject, nor should he have done so bit 
for the remarks of his colleague over the way, 
[Mr. Srernens.] He had been absent during a 

rtof that gentleman’s remarks, but he understood 
Re had assumed thatall his colleazues were in favor 
of the constitutional power of the Federal Govern- 
ment to engage in works of internal improvement. 
If go, he was most egregiously in errar. 

Mr. STEPHENS said he had advanced no such 
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position, What he dad said was, that he. had 
understood, at the last session, they were all ready 
to have voted for this particular measure, and that 
they did vote for it whenever it had been proposed 
to be inserted as an amendment. 

Mr. COBB, of Georgia, said that his colleague 
was right in part, and wrong in part. Some of 
his colleagués had voted, Mr. C. himself had, to 
put this item in a bill before the House, but he 
voted against the bill after the clause was inserted. 

Mr. IVERSON resumed. He was not respon- 
sible for any other gentleman; he could not answer 
as to what had or had not been done; but, for 
one, he did not believe in the constitutional power 
of Congress to engage in a system of internal im- 
provements. Nor did he believe that this item for 
clearing out Savannah river constituted any excep- 
tion. Whence did Congress derive such a power? 
He was not going to enter on any lengthy argu- 


ment of the constitutional question, because it had | 


already been so fully and so ably discussed in the 
veto message of Mr. Polk, that if any man was 
not convinced by a persual of that document, 


neither would he be convinced though one should || 


rise from the dead. It was a standing monument 


of the wisdom and the courage of the President, | 
and would carry his name to posterity in characters | 
of living light, long after those of his puny assail- || 


ants were lost in oblivion. 
Why did this item for Savannah river form an 


exception to the general rule of the want of power? | 


It was said that the Government had put these ob- 
structions in the river, and therefore the Govern- 
ment was bound to remove them. Was that true? 


Had these obstructions been placed there by any | 
Not at | 
all. ‘They had been sunk in the river by the officers 


act of Congress or of the Confederation ? 


who were in command at Savannah, in order to 
stop the British fleet from approaching the city. 
For whose benefit had this been done? Clearly 
for the benefit of the city of Savannah and the peo- 
ple of Georgia. 

Mr. BURT here said he had the report which 
had been made on this whole subject, and it camé to 
this: that those obstructions had been put there by 
the Americans, and by the British also. 


Mr. IVERSON said he had not been aware of || 


that. It was now said that they had been put there 
after the British got possession of Savannah, in 
order to prevent the French fleet from coming up. 
They were not put in by this Government. 
Mr.STEPHENS mike portion of these obstruc. 
tions had been placed in the river by the British to 
prevent the French fleet from coming to the relief 
of our own people and restoring the town to the 
possession of the Americans. 


had been so placed to prevent the British fleet from 
getting up the river. The main point Mr. S. in- 
sisted on was, that these obstructions, which now 


were so injurious to the navigation of the Savannah | 
river, had been put there for the protection of the | 


city of Savannah in the time of the revolution. 


Mr. IVERSON then said, if the fact was so, on | 
whose shoulders then rested the obligation to re- | 


move them? On the shoulders of those for whose 
benefit they had been placed there. Were they 


putin the river for the benefit and protection of | 


the people of the United States? Not at all. Geor- 
gia had long since asked permission to levy tonnage 


duties for their removal, and for the improvement | 


of her rivers and harbors. Would his colleague 


say that this request had not been made by his || 


party ¢ 
Mr. STEPHENS. Had his colleague said that 
these obstructions to the entrance of a foreign fleet 
had been for the exclusive benefit of Georgia, and 
not for that of the people of the whole Union? 
Mr. IVERSON said he had not maintained that 


position. The principal object of putting them 


there had been the protection of Savannah itself. | 
The Government had given its assent that tonnage 
the Georgia Legislature | 


duties might be levied b 
to pay for clearing out the river. Who had asked 
for that assent? 
was not asked by the party to which he belonged. 
Mr. I. would ask to what party his colleague did 
belong? Who had been his political progenitors ? 
From what party did he spring? The old State- 
rights party of Georgia. In 1833 that party had 
published to the world a declaration of its princi- 


ples—a practice which seeemed to have gone out | 


of use now, in certain quarters. One of those prin- 
ciples was declared to be, that Congress had no 


Afterwards, that | 
portion which had been put there by Americans | 


His colleague had said that it | 
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ower to engage in works of internal improvemen: 
his was in 1833, and his colleague was a 2 


. member 
| of that party which made the declaration. 
Mr. STEPHENS said that in 1833 he had not 
| ‘ 


been a member of any party. 
Mr. IVERSON said he was aware that the op 
tleman was not grown up at that time. 


Mr. STEPHENS said he believed that 


n- 


| ° 4 the 
| chiefs and sachems and headmen of that arty 
were now leading men in the party of his eo. 


league. 
Mr. IVERSON said the gentleman was y 
| taken. It was convenient sometimes to Plead in- 
fancy. [A laugh.] The two parties divided in 
1832, and that to which Mr. I. belonged was in 
favor of preserving the Union, and was known as 
the Union party. The party to which his colleagy, 
belonged was against it. They claimed, then, to be 
strict constructionists, the State-rights party, and 
Mr. I. had acted with them till they abandoned 
their principles. 

Mr. I. here went into a discussion of Georgia 
| parties and Georgia politics, in which much loca| 
and personal reference was necessarily involved, 
and in which he and Mr. Sternens differed g 
times as to facts; the chief dispute seemed to be. 
which of the two parties it was who had favored 
the policy of applying to Congress for power to 
levy tonnage duties, and to which of the purties 
Mr. Sreruens was attached. 

Mr. I. said his,colleague might have been too 
young to take an active part in the scenes of that 
period, but at any rate he belonged to the party 
who at that day were theadvocates of nullification, 
Would the gentleman deny that? What was the 
foundation of the nullification party in Georgia, 
one of whom, an active member, now represented 
the first Congressional district of his State upon this 
floor? At that memorable period, the party with 
which his colleague now acted had declared they 
were willing to rend this Union because of the adop- 
|, tion by Congress of the protective principles of the 
tariff of 1828. . The same party in 1832 were willing 
to strangle liberty in its very infancy to get rid of 
what they called an ‘odious,’ ‘ unconstitution- 
| al,’ “‘oppressive,”’ protective tariff. Now, where 
did the party of the honorable gentleman stand? 
In Georgia they were the open, truckling advocates 
of this very system, following at the tail of thei 
Northern manufacturing allies. Yes, that party 
had abandoned every political principle which had 
ever divided the two great parties of this country, 
| and to which they had formerly been so much at- 
tached. They had abandoned their position on the 
question of domestic manufactures, of a national 
bank, of internal improvements, and the distribu- 
tion of the proceeds of the public lands. Why, 
when a young man, just growing into political lite, 
he had had the honor to serve in the Legislature 
of his native State, there was but one solitary man 
belonging to what was called the State-rights Nul- 
ification party—the Troup party of that day—and 
that was Abraham H. ChappeH—who voted in 
favor of these constitutional powers of Congress. 
That gentleman had always held the constitutional 
powers of Congress to establish a national bank, 
and yet he was allowed to remain in the party 
which was the progenitor of the gentleman’s pres- 
ent party, because he was an able and correct man 
in every other respect, and a fine fellow, and they 
did not spew him out of their mouth. 

The party to which his colleague belonged, he 
vasanial had abandonéd every principle they had 
formerly advocated. _ what did they advo- 
cate? He wanted to know what other principle they 
advocated in the election about to take place but 
that great new principle which had just been de- 
veloped, availability? What principles did they 
expect to carry into the administration of this 
Government? What measures and what policy 
was to be adopted by General Taylor and “~~ 
who supported him? Could any man answer’ I! 
any man had answered here, he had not the pleas- 
ure to hear him. No; they now stood on altogether 
a different platform. Formerly, they had sto 
like men on the platform of principles. Now, like 
children, they stood on the platform of no princi 
ples. He left to his colleague and his associates 
to show their consistency and sincerity 10 this 
matter, 

But, in relation to the question before the House, 
this bill had been lost by the vote of a decided ma- 
| jority on this floor; and for what reason? manent 

an appropriation for clearing out the Savann 
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river had been incorporated into it contrary to 
every principle and practice of this House. The 
chairman of the Committee of Ways and Means 
had risen in his place, and declared that this side 
of the House was to be responsible for the loss of 
this important measure of the Government, and in 
the course of his remarks had taken occasion to 
say that he was not only in favor of this appropri- 
ation, but he was anxious that an appropriation 
for the Mississippi and Ohio rivers should have 
also been introduced into the bill. Now, if he had 
not greatly misunderstood him at the first part of 
this session, this same gentleman, when the veto 
message of the President upon the harbor and river 
pill had been read imthis House, had risen in his 


place and declared that it never was the policy of | 
the friends of internal improvements to appropriate | 
any money but surplus money towards these 


works. 


Mr. VINTON explained that he had spoken in 


reference to what was said in that message, that a. 


most extravagant system, which would have in- 
volved the Government in debt hundreds of mil- 


lions, had been arrested by a former Executive. | 


He had said that was a mistake; that instead of 
the Whigs of that day having in view any such 
policy, they had never at any time recommended 
any appropriations that made it necessary to bor- 
row a dollar, but that the appropriations recom- 


mended by his party at the time spoken of in the | 


President’s message would have been paid out of 
the surplus money, and that it was the usage at 
that time to inquire of the Secretary of the Treas- 
ury what the surplus would be before determining 


upon the appropriations for internal improvements. | 
Mr. IVERSON said that the remarks of the | 
gentleman, as reported in the National Intelligencer, || 


he was confident, stated that the party to which 


the gentleman belonged was in favor of internal || 


improvements when we had a surplus in the treas- 


ury, and opposed to borrowing money to carry on | 
We had had to borrow money; this | 
Government was involved in debt; where was the | 


the system. 


surplus for the $50,000 for the improvement of the 
Savannah river? Where was the surplus which 


the gentleman would appropriate for the Missis- || 


sippi and Ohio rivers? 


Mr. VINTON offered to explain, but Mr. I. de- | 


clined to yield; and 

Mr. IVERSON continued. 
where was the principle the gentleman had laid 
down at the first of the session, when he had de- 
clared that it was not his object or that.of his 
party t@ appropriate any money except surplus 
money to carry on these improvements? Did not 
the gentleman perceive that if this money was ta- 
ken out of the treasury, it would leave a deficiency 
that must be supplied by loans or some other way? 
He left it with the gentleman to reconcile the gla- 


ring, palpable inconsistency which his argument | 


then and his course now involved him in. 

But the gentleman from Massachusetts had said 
that this was not a general system of internal im- 
provements, but only an item by itself, isolated, 
and therefore not in violation of the Democratic 
platform laid down in Baltimore. He had thought 


the gentleman too dignified to quibble in this man- | 
ner. Such an argument was unbecoming any man | 


except an ordinary second-rate county lawyer. 
Did the gentleman suppose that the people were 
so ignorant and stupid as that such an argument 
could be stuffed down their throats? Who did not 
perceive that this was part of the system against 
which the Democratic party had always taken their 
stand? But the gentlemen, as skillful doctors, were 
disposed to give it to them in broken deses, so 


that, like lite children, they might gulp it down. | 


They were not only attempting to force this bitter 
pill down the throats of members of this House 
who had constitutional scruples, but to compel the 
President to swallow it also, 
men that the President of the United States had 


the courage and firmness to veto any measure | 


which he should consider transcending the grants 
of the Constitution. We had the highest and 


Strongest assurance and guarantee, that if this bill | 


Was presented to him in its present shape, he would 
veto it, and he would do right. If he had the 


Courage to stand up in vindication of the Consti- | 
tution of his country, notwithstanding the threats | 


that had been thrown out on this floor, he would 

eserve a monument @re perennius—a monument 
more splendid and enduring than any of his revi- 
lers could build up for themselves. He-expressed 
+ 


. . 
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He again asked, | 


Let him tell gentle- | 


| 


this opinion from no personal intercourse, but 
from his knowledge of the Executive. From his 
confidence in his firmness and integrity, he was 
fully assured that if this bill went before him in its 
present shape he would veto it, if it was the last 
hour of the last day of the session, even though 
he should be obliged, as he undoubtedly would 
be, to call Congress together by proclamation. 
Mr. HUDSON remarked that the gentleman 
| had said he had the highest authority: had he the 
President’s word ? 

Mr. IVERSON replied that he had expressly 
stated that he spoke by authority of the President's 
character and past conduct, and from no personal 
assurances from him. He had already declared 
that the Constitution conferred no power on Con- 
gress to appropriate the public money to works of 
internal improvement. Was not this a work of 
| internal improvement upon which they proposed | 
| to appropriate money? It was. Then, could the 

President, in consistency with his former declara- 
_ tions and acts, approve it, because, forsooth, it | 

was gilded over with the civil and diplomatic ap- 

propriations? No; he would be recreant to those 

high principles which had heretofore governed 

him; he would be recreant to the principles of 
| honors of truth, firmness, and courage, which he 
had heretofore exhibited, if he could swallow this 

bill with this unconstitutional appropriation in it. 

He would veto it; and he (Mr. I.) wanted to know 
| upon whose shoulders then would rest the respon- 
| sibility of having clogged the wheels of this Gov- 
ernment? Were not the Whig party in power on 

this floor? Had they not introduced this bill, and 
carried it along, through its successive stages, to 

the present point? Was it not in their power to 
relieve it from the obnoxious features which they 
| had placed in it, and thereby made it so odious as 
to be voted against by nearly all the members on 
| one side, and to receive thacondemnation of a very 

large part of the other side of this House? And 

yet gentlemen on the other side, who had voted 
against this bill, had the hardihood to stand up 
|and say that the Democratic minority of this 

House were responsible for the loss of this bill! 
Oh, shame, shame, where is thy blush? 

He wanted to know on what principle members 
on the other side voted against this bill? What 
| were their reasons? If he was not mistaken, he 
had heard one from the State of Ohio, who was an 


| (Mr. Scnencx,] say that it was on account of this 
item for the Savanneh river. How could the gen- 
tleman be opposed to it on that ground? 

(Mr. Scnenck replied that he would tell the gen- 
tleman when he got the floor.]} 


what show of consistency, could gentlemen say 
they were opposed to this measure, when they had 
formed it by their own votes, and attempted to 
foist it upon those who had constitutional scruples, 
and who had told them, time and again, Strike out 
| these unconstitutional provisions, and we will go 
with you for the bill? It was not pretended that this 
appropriation was authorized by any existing law, 
and yet it had been forced into the bill in defiance 
of a solemn rule which the majority of this House 
had themselves adopted, which expressly prohib- 


going into general appropriation bills. In the in- 
troduction of this feature, they#iad trampled down 
| alike the rules of the House, the principles of equity 
| and justice, and the Constitution. All these were 
trampled beneath the ruthless foot of the Whig 
party: and yet they stood here and declared that 

is side of the House were responsible for the de- 
feat of this measure! Was it not known to gen- 
tlemen on the other side that a bill had already 
passed the Senate making appropriations for this 


bill came up? and then, if the President vetoed it, 
his veto would be exercised on that solitary item; 
whereas, by incorporating it into the civil and dip- 
lomatic bill, they jeoparded this whole bill, and 
forced him either to violate his sacred oath, or to 


Government. 

He left it to the people of the country, to those 
who had watched the whole proceeding, to say 
| whether it had not-been intentional on the part of 
| the majority here; and he asked them in candor if 





'| this was fair or honorable legislation? 
'| object was apparent to every man who had com- 


| advocate of this doctrine of internal improvements, | 


On what principle, (Mr. I. continued,) and with | 
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mon sense. This item had been introduced into 
the bill as a solitary item, entirely disconnected 
from the objects of the bill. The system which 
gentlemen on the other side intended to practise on 
the minority and on the President was apparent, 
instead of bringing forward a bill involving the 
simple question of internal improvements, which 
would test the constitutionality of such appropria- 
tions, and on which every gentleman could vote un- 
incumbered with other considerations, they slipped 
this solitary item into a civil appropriation bill, 
and in this way stole along and attempted to ac- 
complish their object, like a thief in the dark. He 
had thought the great Whig party, which claimed 
all the intelligence and virtue of the country, and 
which certainly had the larger share of the wealth, 
would scorn an attempt at such tricks as these. 
He had hoped that on this floor at least the great 
Whig party, through its representatives in Con- 
gress, was disposed to act a manly part, and pre- 
sent their issues in the broad sunlight of day, so 
that every man could act understandingly and di- 


| rectly upon them; but, instead of this, they had 


forced in this unconstitutional itemsand attempted 
to gild itover by these necessary appropriations, 
and compel gentlemen to vote for the whole bill; 
thus violating their constitutional scruples, or to 
refuse the necessary appropriations for carrying 
on the Government. Was this fair legislation? 

It was something like the condition which the 
Whig party of the present day presented in refer- 
ence to the Presidential election. In one portion 
of the Union they declared that their candidate 
was in favor of one principle, and in the other 
portion they declared he was directly opposed to 
it. Atthe South, they said that because General 
Taylor was identified with the interests of the 
South, because he had been born and raised under 
a southern sun, and was the owner of negro slaves, 
therefore they were willing to trust him, and he 


| would veto any bill which contained the Wilmot 


proviso; while the gentleman from Massachusetts, 
and others throughout the whole length and breadth 


, of the northern States, declared that, if elected 


ited appropriations not authorized by law from | 


very object, and was now before this House? | 
Why had they not been content to wait till that | 


veto the whole bill, and thus stop the wheels of | 


No; the || 


President, he would not veto a bill with the Wil- 
| mot proviso. What prifciples did they advocate 
_ in the election of General Taylor? an principles 

atall? No. They had abandoned their princi- 
= when they had abandoned the great ‘*em- 
sodiment,’’ the great leader of Whig principles; 
and now, like a party of craven cowards, instead 
of coming out manfully, alarmed at the public 
scrutiny which would take place, they skulked 
| behind the back of a great man, and, like little 
| children, attempted to steal into power under the 
| great tail of his military coat! The attempt to 
incorporate this unconstitutional provision into 
this necessary bill, was but another instance of 
that trickery of which the Whig party throughout 
the Union was becoming so extensive a player. 
They had played off with success their great game 
of ** hard cider,’’ ** log cabins,” and **coon skins,”’ 
in 1840, and now, attempting to repeat it, they,had 


| abandoned their old leader, and adopted General 


Availability, from a belief that he would be able to 
infuse a little life into the prostrate hody and dying 
carcass of Whiggery. In whata humiliating posi- 
tion did the Whig party of the present day stand 
before the American people! It had been acknowl- 
| edged, in a letter from the presiding officer of this 


|| body, addressed to his Whig associates in Boston, 


that General Taylor was the only Whig that could 
‘be elected. Was it true? Where was Henry 
Clay? 
The SPEAKER corrected the gentleman, and 
said he had written no letter to Boston, but to 
New York, and had not expressed the sentiment 


| imputed by the gentleman, but had said that the 


Whig party was now placed with two nominees 
before them, and that they must elect the one or 
the other. 

Mr. IVERSON had so understood the letter of 
the presiding officer; but if he had not expressed 
such sentiments, others, of his party had; and at 
Philadelphia it had been urged as the only reason 
why General Taylor should receive the Whig 
nomination. Where, he repeated, was Henry 
Clay? Where was that long list of illustrious 
names—men who had stamped the principles of 
the Whig pd¥ty in broad characters-on the pages 
of American history? Had it come to this, that 

‘they publicly acknowledged no respectable man 
| professing the principles of Whiggery could be 
\| elected, and that they must take a man because he 
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had no principles? Where was Henry Clay— 
the gallant-spirited, the noble-hearted [murmurs 
of dissent on the Democratic side} leader of the 
W hig armies in the hard-fought fields of political 
struggle? Where washe? Ie had been ungrate- 
fully cast off, like a broken-down, worn-out horse, 
turned out on the common to die—to make room 
for a military officer who, they hoped, by his per- 
sonal popularity, mirht be enabled to cover over 
their diegrace. Well might he say, m the lan- 
guage of Cardinal Wolse Y; Had I but served 
my country with half the z al I served my party, 
I had notin my age been left thus naked to mine 
enemies. Let this evidence of Whig consistency, 
Whig gratitude, be a warning to all the rising 
Whiglings whatthey may expect for long consistent 
party service ! 

Mr. SMITH, of Indiana, then got the floor, and 
yielded to a motion for adjournment, 

And the House adjourned, 


PETITIONS. 
The following petitions were presented under the rule and 
relerred 


By Mr. TUCK: The petition of Jeremiah Eames and 34 
others, forthe establishment of a mail route. 

By Mr. ATKINSON: The petition of Joba. P. Edwards, 
of Portsmouth, Virginia, asking the passage of an act to au 
thonze him to sue the United States tor damages. 


IN SENATE. 
Truerspay, July 20, 1848. 

Mr. BADGER presented a memorial from cer- 
tain citizens of North Carolina, asking for the 
establishment of a certain mail route; which was 
referred to the Committee on the Post Olfice and 
Post Roads. 

REPORTS FROM COMMITTEES. 

Mr. BORLAND, from the Committee on Public 
Lands, reported a bill for the relief of Elias A. 
Conway, assignee of William Barnett; which was 
read a first time. 

Mr. B. also, from the same committee, made a 
report, recommending that the Senate concur in 
the amendments of the House to the bill to revive 
an act authorizing certain soldiers in the late war 


with Great Britain to surrender the bounty lands | 


drawn by them, and to locate others in lieu there- 
of; which was agreed to. 


Mr. DIX, from the Committee on Commerce, 


reported House bill to admit certain articles of the | 


growth or production of Canada into the United 


States free of duty, upon the condition that the | 


like articles of the growth or production of the 
United States are admitted into Canada free of 
duty, with certain amendments merely verbal. 
Mr. D. asked the immediate consideration of 
the bill; but, at the suggestion of Mr. DAVIS, of 
Massachusetts, it was laid over for examination. 
Mr. UNDERWOOD submitted the following: 


Resolved, That the following shall be an additional rule 


for the government of the Senate, to wit: Aftersix days from | 


the commencementof Asecond or subsequent session of any 
Congress, all bills, resolutions, and reports, Which originated 
in the Senate at the close of the next preceding ses.ion re- 
maining undetermined, shall be resumed and acted on in 
the same manner asif an adjournment had not taken place. 


NAVAL APPROPRIATION BILL. 

On motion of Mr. ATHERTON, the Senate 
proceeded to the consideration of the naval appro- 
priation bill; the amendment pending being that of 
Mr. Nives, to withhold the advances authorized 
by the bill to the contractors for the mail by ocean 
steam navigation, and to limit the contract to five 
years, 

Mr. NILES said that it had been represented 
that the contractors were building vessels of a larger 
size than waa originally contemplated. If so, it 
was a voluntary act on their part, and merited 
no peculiar privilege. He repeated his objection 
to paying money in advance, without any security. 
The contract stipulated for quarterly payments as 
the service is performed, Ile also defended his 
OVISO limiting the contract to five years, 

Mr. ATHERTON said that the contract having 
been entered into by the Government, it was only 
for the committee to carry it out. He also read a 
letter from the department advising the committee 
to authorize the advances to the @ontractor, and 
stating that it could be done with perfect security. 
He referred to the law of Congress requiring the 
Department to accept the contract with Collins & 
Sloo and others, for the establishment of these mail 
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tines, for the term of ten years. After this, he 
deemed it very unjust to the contractors to reduce 
the duration of the contract to five years. The 
contracts were made with reference to an entire 


system, and to make any change ina portion of 


the line would be to interfere injuriously with the 
whole system. He went into a history of the pro- 
ceedings which took place in bringing the negotia- 
tions for the establishment of these lines to a ter- 
mination, stating the various characters of the offers 
for the contract, and the difficulties whieh the Sec- 
retary of the Navy had to contend with. He con- 
tended that the contract for the line from Panama 


to Astoria was the most favorable to the Govern- | 


ment of all whieh had been made, being about 
$66,060 per annum for each ship. He trusted the 
amendment of the Senator from Connecticut would 
not be agreed to, 

Mr. ALLEN having asked what was the annual 
expense of all these lines— 

Mr. NILES replied that it was about $1,750,000. 
In reply to the Senator from New Hampshire, he 
stated that he did not propose to vary the terms of 
the contract, but merely to limit the term. It was 
said that to interfere with the term, would be a vio- 
lation of the law, but if any new favor was asked 
for by the contractors, the law could not be permit- 
ted to stand in the way. He insisted on keeping 
the contractors to the letter of the contract, and not 
to advance them the capital to enable them to carry 
their contract into operation. 
ors made the contract, they knew the extent of the 
duty. 

Mr. UNDERWOOD desired some information 
as to what the Government expected to receive by 
way of compensation. 

Mr. NILES said, thatas tothe Bremen line, the 
Government would only receive the postage. In 
some of the lines, he believed, there was to be some 
facilities given for conyeyance of public stores. 

Mr. ALLEN said that when this system was 
introduced, he opposed it both on the ground of its 
unconstitutionality and its inexpediency. 
time, the friends of the system refused to consider 
itas a system, and referred to the great profits ac- 
cruing to the-British Government from the Cunard 
lines. 
navy would be brought to a higher state of efficiency 
by the introduction of these mail steamers, which 
might be indirectly made the means of augmenting 
our naval power. 


But he desired to fix the attention of the country 
on the subject. He contended that the introduction 
of this system was repugnant to the Constitution. 


The transmission of the mails and the regulation | 


of commerce did not give the power. He denied 
that the former gave authority to send mails to 
every part of the world; and under the latter there 


was no more authority to transport pieces of paper | 


ealled letters than to convey bacon and flour. This 
system, which commenced in the Post Office De- 
partment, has gradually slided into the Treasury 


Department, and is now connected with our mile | 


tary system. He contended that the system origi- 
nated in the British system of innovations, and 
took a view of the reasons which governed the 
policy of Great Britain in increasing her navy— 


reasons Which operated with less strength on us, | 


Occupying, herself, butasmall territory, yet stretch- 
ing her power over sixty colonies, and an almost 
unbounded territory in all parts of the earth, it was 
the conservativeness of wisdom in her to maintain 
a large naval armament, not for the paltry profits 
arising from the postage of a few letters, but to 


protect her colonies from being grasped and torn | 


from her by commercial and political rivals. He 
considered the present as a most inauspicious mo- 
ment for carrying out this system. : 
emerged from:a war which, although it has left 
our mercantile credit unimpaired, has involved us 
in some amount of debt. We have acquired a great 
accession of territory, extending to the Pacific; we 
are obliged to establish post offices through the vast 
interior to the utmest limit, and this has greatly 


ment. In this state of things, it would be unwise 
to add still more to this expenditure by transmitting 
our mails to every nation in the world. 

He adverted to the modes adopted by scheming 
speculators to get money from the public treasury 
by operating on legislative bodies. It is thus that 
contracts are obtained, by which large fortunes are 
made. It is a process which costs the applicant 


When the contract- | 


Atthat | 


It was also argued, that the United States | 


He was aware that nothing he | 
could say would avail to break down the system. | 


We have just | 


|, now be made on more favorable terms. 


July 20, 


nothing. If he fails, he loses nothing; if he « 


ceeds, he realizes his hundreds of thousands. H 
inumated that by some such process the contracts 
now under consideration had been made. He 
would not consent to the Government eoine Bin 
the business of transporting letters from the nin 
States to every part of the world. Ifan auem, a 
ation of the navy was the object of this syste a 
he would prefer that a direct demand should {2 
made for that purpose, and that it should not wa 
sought for in this indirect mode. We have yn, 


e 


| younger sons of nobility to pension on our nayy 


We have neither the foreign nor the domestic , 
il 


ita- 


sons which England has for augmenting our nayy 
Instead of spending millions on foreign post offiecs 


| let us expend them on our own post offices. [¢ 
| depreeated every expenditure useless in itself, the 


tendency of which must be to increase our public 


debt. 


Mr. DOUGLAS said he had some agency jy 


| getting up this system at the other end of the build. 
| ing, and this rendered it necessary for him to make 


some reply to the Senator from Ohio who seenyed 
to have shown to his own satisfaction that the sys- 
tem was a violation of the Constitution. He pro- 
ceeded to show that there were no grounds oy 
which the objections could be sustained, and to dis- 
close the views by which he was influenced in jis 
support of the system. When the Senator from 
Ohio deprecated this mode of increasing the navy, 
and declared his preference for the old mode, and 
when he seemed to be convulsed to agony at thi 
sound of the word contract, had he forgotten that 
under the old system our ships were built by con- 


| tract, and these walls were beset by persons wait- 


ing to secure fat jobs? He could not follow the 
Senator from Ohio in his aversion to do anything, 
however good, for no better reason than that Great 
Britain had done it before. Were we not to speak 
the English language, because Great Britain does— 
not to sustain the same commercial policy—not to 
practise the same religion? He would not consent 
that we should stand still and see the British naval 
power spreading over the ocean, entering all ports, 


‘and circling our own country like a net-work. 


The great struggle between Great Britain and us 
is for the mastery of the ocean—to determine 


| which is the greatest commercial power. It is 


already demonstrated—settled—that we can beat 
all the world in this hentisphere, should the world 
assail us here: it is only necessary now to see 
which shall obtain the sovereignty of the ocean. 
He regarded this system as part of the process by 
which we can augment our navy, and place itina 


_ condition adequate to the protection of our com- 


merce, and the defence of our honor, on every sea. 
He spoke of the advantages of steam power over 
the sail system of navigation. The change ren- 
dered it necessary that our old officers should be 
newly educated, to make them familiar with the 
march of science. He reminded the Senator from 


, Ohio, who warned us against creating an English 


debt by following English policy, that the intro- 
duction of this system in England had not pro- 
duced a dollar of debt to her. Nor was it intended 
that here it was either to be the means of making 
money for the Government, or of plunging the 


| country in debt. It was our true policy, by adopt- 


ing this system, to break up the monopoly which 
England has obtained. If we are to sit still, with 
our arms folded, and see England, with her two 
hundred steam-vessels covering the ocean, what is 


| to become of our two hundred whale-ships in the 


Pacific—of our sixty thousand citizens employed 
in those fisheries—of the twenty millions of capital 
involved in the business? What becomes of the 


ie : : ite? 
Senator from Ohio’s idea of progress and destiny 


As he had taken part in the introduction of the 
system, he felt himself compelled to demand that 
it should be subjected to a fair trial. Should tt 
fail, he would be ready to retract what he had said 
in its favor. 

Mr. CALHOUN said, that although opposed 
to the system itself, he should vote in favor of car- 


|| rying out the contract which had been made. 
increased the expenses of the Post Office Depart- | 


Mr. BENTON made some remarks, which were 


|, entirely inaudible. 


Mr. DAVIS, of Massachusetts, said he was dis- 


posed to carry out the contract, although it might 
The con- 


tract was fair-and liberal in its terms; but he would 
be indisposed to vote for the advances of money- 
It would be sufficient if we paid the money accord- 
ing to the stipulations of the contraet. 
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Mr. UNDERWOOD expressed his intention to 
yore for the amendment. 

Mr. HALE said, this was the only appropria- 
son out of which any good could possibly come. 
To keep up the ship-of-the-tine Pennsylvania in 
ordinary—a ship which had never crossed the 

cean, Which had done no good to anybody—to 
keep her sull cost $225,000 per annum: about one- 
«vid of the whole amount asked for these steam- 
ships. As this system has received the sanction 
of Congress and of the department, he hoped it 
would be carried out. 

Mr. NILES explained his amendment, which 

he thought was not generally understood. 
Mr. YULEE was in favor of striking out the 
rovision making advances to the contractors, but 
as against the abridgment of the term from ten 
to five years. 


' 
; 

' 
u 


Mr. CLAYTON defended the appropriation for | 


the steamers. 

Mr. BRADBURY spoke against the advances 
of money. 

Mr. DIX expressed his intention to sustain the 
emendment. 

Messrs. CLARKE, WESTCOTT, and DICK- 
INSON, opposed the amendment. 


The questionswas then taken, on the motion of | 


Mr. NILES, and decided as follows: 


yu As—Messrs. Allen, Baldwin, Borland, Bradbury, But- 

r, Calhoun, Corwin, Davis of Massachusetts, Dix, Downs, 
Feich, Hamlin, Johnson of Georgia, King, Lewis, Met- 
calle, Niles, Pearce, Phelps, Sebastian, Turney, Underwood, 
Upham, Walker, and Yulee—25. 

NAYS—Messrs. Atchison, Atherton, Badger, Benton, 
Berrien, Breese, Bright, Clarke, Clayton, Dayton, Dickinson, 
D uglas, Fitzgerald, Foote, Greene, Hale, Hannegan, Hous- 
won, Johnson of Louisiana, Mangum, Mason, Miller, Spru- 
ance, and Westcou—24, 

Mr. LEWIS moved a reconsideration of the 
vole, and the bill was then informally passed over. 


Mr. CLAYTON stated yesterday that he should 
to-day call up the bill for the organization of Ter- 
ritorial Governments in Oregon, New Mexico, and 
California, and the reason why he had not done 
so Was, that it was not printed as early as he had 
expected, and hence Senators had not time to ex- 
amine its details. It was now on their tables, 
however, and he gave notice that he would call it 
up to-morrow at 12 o’clock, and press its consider- 
ation from that time until finally disposed of. 

Mr. HALE moved the consideration of the reso- 
lution offered by him yesterday, calling en the 
Secretary of the Navy for a report of the punish- 
ments inflicted in United States vessels of war; 
but the motion was disagreed to. 

The Senate then proceeded to the consideration 


of Executive business; and, after some time spent | 


therein, the doors were reopened, and 
The Senate adjourned. 
. 





HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES. 
Fripay, July 21, 1848. 


The Journal of yesterday was read and approved. | 


The SPEAKER stated that the question pend- | 
ing was On reconsidering the vote by which the civil | 


and diplomatic appropriation bill was rejected. 


Mr. ROCKWELL, of Connecticut, moved that 
the House resolve itself into Committee of the 
Whole on the private calendar. Lost. 


Mr. DARLING, by leave, presented resolutions 
of the Legislature of Wisconsin relative to a change 
ofthe grant made in the act of August 6, 1846, of 
ail salt springs in said State, not exceeding twelve 
in humber, and relative to the military reserve at 
Port Winnebago. Referred to the Committee on 
Public Lands. 

Also, a resolution instructing their Senators and 
requesung their Representatives to use their efforts 
me the prohibition of slavery in any new territory 
wready acquired, ot hereafter to be acquired, in 
Which slavery does not now exist, except for crime, 


whereof the party shall have been duly convicted. 
aid on the table. 


_ Mr. CABELL asked that by general consent 
‘ie bills from the Senate lying on the Speaker’s 


table be taken up and referred to appropriate com- 
mittees. Objections being made— 


APPROPRIATION FOR SAVANNAH RIVER. 
; The debate was resumed on the question of re- 
onsidering the vote by which the civil and diplo- 
Matic appropriation bill was rejected. 

Mr. SMITH, of Indiana, commenced by stating 


} 
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that the position in which the House was placed 


|| on the bill under consideration was somewhat pe- 


culiar. He supposed it was the first time in the 
history of this country that the civil and diplomatic 
bill, by which provision was made for the segvice 
of the Government, had been defeated in’ this 
House. Every one understood that this bill was 
indispensable to the Government. Every one knew 


| that the bill must be passed; and he presumed it 


would be passed. Its defeat yesterday was owing 
to particular circumstances, which he would notice. 
1t was true, some gentlemen on that side of the 
House did vote against the bill who were not op- 
posed to it, and it was because they saw on the 
other side of the Houge a disposition to vote against 
the bill, and throw whatever responsibility there 
might be in its passage on Whig members. Gen- 
tlemen on that side of the House, seeing this dispo- 
sition manifested on the other side to vote against 
a bill necessary to carry on the ordinary operations 
of the Government, concluded, if they were not 
willing to vote the supplies necessary for an Ad- 
ministration of their own choice, they would allow 
them to have their own way. They were willing 
to see whether gentlemen on the other side would 
carry their opposition to necessary appropriations 
so far as to stop the wheels of Government. 
Many gentlemen on the other side of the House 
had been in the habit of voting against all appropria- 
tion bills; and the course of those gentlemen re- 
minded him of an old man of his own State who, 
for fifteen or sixteen years, was a member of the 
State Legislature. He was a man of no particular 
note, he had no shining qualities or eminent abili- 
ties, and yet he was invincible. He was known 
all over the State as a very shrewd and cunning 
‘* tracker,’? and had never been defeated. The 
old man, when asked the secret of his success, had 
replied, it was to be found in the fact that he never 
voted for one cent of tax on the people, and he 
never voted for an appropriation bill. He said he 
knew the tax bills and general appropriation bills 
had to pass, and that they would pass, and he 
voted against them without risk of injury to the 
Government. But when they were passed, he 
went on the stump and arraigned those who voted 
for them as men who profligately voted away the 
public money, and imposed burdens and taxes on 
the people. Now, it might be supposed that some 
gentlemen on this floor were actuated by the same 
motive, and endeavored to retain popularity by the 
same means. On looking at the yeas and nays 
taken on the naval appropriation bill, he found 
forty-one votes recorded against it, of which thirty- 
four were Democratic votes. It was the ordinary 
appropriation bill, making the necessary appropri- 
ations forthe support of the department; and why, 
therefore, were these Democratic votes recorded 
against it? Why were members of that party de- 
sirous to stop the operations of the Government? 
But again: he found on the passage of the forti- 
fication bill, which contained no unusual appro- 
priations, nothing which could excite constitutional 
alarm, that there were sixty-one votes recorded 
against it, and of these fifty-nine were Democratic 
votes, only two being Whigs. They saw the 
same side of the House pursuing the same course 
on the civil and diplomatic bill; and some of his 
friends thought they would see how far their op- 
position would carry them, and they therefore 
voted with the other side, and the bill was de- 
feated. Great complaint had been made because 
some gentlemen voted in favor of striking out in 
Committee of the Whole the appropriation for the 


Savannah river, and aflerwards voted against con- | 
ry ‘ 
Those | 


curring in that amendment in the House. 
who made this objection knew it was not orly 
common, bft strictly parliamentary, that gentle- 
men voted one way in Committee of the Whole, 
and another way in the House. It was thus that 
parties were sometimes-tested, as the gentleman 
from Michigan must well know. It was only by 
striking out of a bill in Committee of the Whole 
any clause to which there might be objections that 
the votes of members upon that clause could be 
entered on the Journal. Those who favored the 
appropriation complained of, had no desire to shrink 
from any responsibility. ‘They desired an oppor- 
tunity of recording their fhames on the Journal on 
the questions here involved; and yet it was charged 
as extraordinary that they should adopt the only 
course by which that object could be effected. The 
House had been assured by the gentleman from 
North Carolina [Mr. McKay] that, if they would 
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consent to recommit the bill to the Committee of the 
W hole on the state of the Union, and there strike 
out the item of $50,000 for the improvement of the 
Savannah river, every gentleman on his [Mr. 
McKay's] side of the House would vote for the 
bill. The controversy in regard to the bill was 
then narrowed down to that point, and gentlemen 
had.taken the ground that this indispensable bill 
should be defeated, and the operations of the Gov- 
ernment suspended, rather than this small appro- 
priation should be made. 

Mr. SAWYER assured the gentleman from In- 
diana that he would not vote for the bill unless a 
great deal more was stricken out from that ttem. 

Mr. SMITH was merely repeating what the 
gentleman from North Carolina told them. That 
ventleman said, if this item were stricken out they 
would pass the bill, although it appropriated four 
or five millions of dollars. The only objectionable 
item, then, was that of $50,000, and they were 
brought in consequence to consider the question 
whether this House should strike out that Item, or 
persist on the bill as it is. He would say one 
word in relation to that appropriation. The Sa- 
vannah river was the navigable communication 
with Savannah, the commercial metropolis of the 
State of Georgia, one of the most important cities 
on the southern Atlantic seacoast. The naviga- 
tion of that river was the means of much of the 
prosperity of that portion of the State, and it was 
proper that. they should have needful facilities of 
communication. ® For want thereof, much com- 
merce had been diverted to other points, to the 
great injury of the patriotic citizens of Georgia. 
And what was the obstruction?) Why, it was con- 
ceded it was occasioned by sunken vessels, which 
were sunk during the revolutionary war. For 
what purpose? Why, for the great and patriotic 
purpose of defending our common country. He 
was surprised and pained yesterday to hear a gen- 
tleman from Georgia (Mr. Iverson] assert that 
this appropriation was to remove a mere local ob- 
struction, which was placed there for the benefit 
of the city of Sennuesk alone. He asked if there 
was nobody else interested in that river being as- 
cended by a British fleet during the revolutionary 
war, witha British army? Nor was it the blood 
of Georgia alone that flowed in defence of Savan- 
nah. Many patriotic citizens from other States 
hastened to their country’s standard, and to the 
defence, not of Georgia or of Savannah alone, but 

| of the common country, which was assailed in the 

Savannah river. 

It was no local*question. The whole country 
was interested. These vessels were placed there 
for the common good of the common country—for 
the good of the whole country. But when they 
appealed for the removal of these obstructions, they 
were met with the argument that they had no con- 
stitutional power to remove obstructions which 
were created under the Confederacy. Where, 
permit him to ask, did gentlemen find constitu- 
tional power to pay pensions to the old, decrepit, 
worn-out soldiers of the Revolution? Where did 
they find authority to give pensions to their widows 
and orphans? If Congress had no power under 
the Constitution to discharge the obligations which 
the country had incurred to States during the Rev- 
dlution, they had no power to discharge the obli- 
gations due to the survivors of the putriotic soldiers 
by whose services that revolution was made suc- 
cessful. And yet those obligations had been recog- 
nized and discharged in a thousand instances. And 
he regarded this appropriation as one which, in an 
eminent degree, deserves the favorable considera- 
tion of this Government. The obstructions having 
been placed in that river in time of war for the 
common welfare and defence of the country, the 
Government was bound by every honorable obli- 
gation to remove it. But the gentleman from Vir- 
ginia (Mr. Bayxy] told them that it was an unpre- 
cedented appropriation, and that they might search 
the records in vain for one solitary item of this 
character in the civil and diplomatic appropriation 
bill. Now, he would call that gentleman’s atten- 
tion to the civil and diplomatic appropriation bill 


| for the year 1839, which was passed by a Demo- 


cratic Congress, at a time, too, when, every de- 
partment of this Government was in possession of 


the Democratic party. 


He read items of appropriation for Florida and 
for the Connecticut river of this character. ‘That 
there might be no mistake on this subject, he begged 

| to give gentlemen the reference to these items. 
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They would-be found on the 1010th page of the 

Laws of the United States, 6th volume. 
"These, he reneated, were pase dbya Democratic 

a Democratic Presi- 


Congress and sanctioned by 


dent: and yet wentlemen te ld them that they were | 


without a pre cedemt for this ttem, which they de- 
nounced as unparalleled, and as an outrage on the 
rights of the minority of this House. There ae 
recedents, as he had s hown, and rentlemen who 
vad leisure micht find many more. Nevertheless, 
rentlemen nsserte d that this appropriation was un- 
usual and improper, and therefore that they ought 
It was useless to consider those 


not to peat 4 if 
‘They had been considered, 


question S 


a2 (his 


time 


ond that House, by a decided majority, had said | 


that the appropriation was proper and expedient. 
But there was one argument used now which was 
not used when that item was under consideration, 
ood that was, that unless that item be stricken out, 
the President would veto the Lill. Yes; the Presi- 
dent the bill. Well, he knew not 
whether the President would veto the bill or not, 
nor did he eare. Since this President came into 
power, they had had several instances of the arbi- 


would veto 


trary exercise of the veto power; but this was the 
first ime when the President’s friends had seen 
proper to throw into their faces the threat ofa veto 
to deter them from performing what the y believed 
tohethemdaty. Hebeleved there was no instance 


of a President threatening the repre sentatives of 


the peaple; telling them that if they dared to pass 
this till, the President would vet@it. Did ventle- 
of the House 
were to be deterred from giving such votes as they 
thought proper of the kind under consideration ? 
Did gentlemen suppose that they were alarmed at 
the threat of an Executive veto, and that they 
should shrink from doing their duty > If they did, 
they would find themselves, in this instance, greatly 
mistaken. ‘Uhis House had decided, by a major- 
ly that the appropriation was right, and that they 
would continue itin this bill; and if they receded 
from it for fear of the President’s veto, they were 
unworthy of the seats which they occupy. In 
such a case they would be fit only to be the slaves 
fa despot, trembling at his presence, and shaping 
their votes to suit his views jut he thought no 


men suppose that they on his side 


one who believed it to be right and proper would | 


shrink for fear of a veto, even though the friends 


of the President, with the President at their heels, | 


thundered veto in their ears. 
But he desired to make a few remarks as to the 
exercise of this veto power. He desired to make 


some remarks on thts subject, because the exercise | 


of the veto power was becoming one of the most || 


alarming circumstances inthe history of this coun- 


try. It was one of the most dangerous to encoun- 


ter, and there was danger of its sapping the found- | 


ation of the principles on which this Government 
ré sted 


It was overshadowing the land with a des- | 


potism which was placing its hand on the entire | 


power of this Government. 

But now we hear that the President had been 
empowered to veto every bill, the expediency of 
which he did not entirely approve. The gentleman 
from Virginia {Mr. Bayry] told us, that whenever 
the President thought a bill not such as he would 
have wished to pass, he ought to veto it. These 
doctrines were not new: they were the very doc- 
trines urged by the Federalists in the Convention 
which formed our Constitution. ‘These were the 
arguments opinions brought forward and 
pressed by the man who, in that memorable as- 


and 


sembly, contended that itwas necessary to strength- | 


en the arm of the Executive, that he might be en- 
abled to check the turbulence of the people. This 


was the very pointon which the difference between | 


the Federalists and their opponents mainly turned. 
It was contended that the people were impulsive, 
tumultuous refractory, and that we wanted astrong 
Executive, who should be able to curb them, and 
keep the passions of the people in check. The 
same doctrines were preached by the Tories, in the 
Revolution which established British freedom. It 
was proclaimed then, that the good of the country 


required that prerogative should be more effectually | 


guarded, and the arm of the monarch strengthened. 
And now, here, in this House of Representatives, 
and in the year of grace 1848, these self-same old 
exploded doctrines of subserviency to Executive 
power were brought out again, new-vamped, and 
urged on the American people as doctrines of De- 
mocracy! ‘The truth was, that the great danger to 
our system arose, not from weakness, but from the 


strength of the Bxecuttve power—a power ever || 


prone, in all ages and countries, to usurpation, and 
skillful in encroaching on the freedom of the people, 
under a thousand forms. | This was the true point 
of dagger: it was an alarming evil; it threatened 
all we held dear; and it ought speedily to be ar- 
rested, and prevented from accomplishing any 
further mischief, 

Let him ask his Democratic friends, whether 


|| mentso well expressed by Edmund Burke 


they believed that the people were capable of self- | 


government? Were the Democrats on this floor 
willing to say they were? 

{Mr. Green here wanted liberty to reply, but 
Mr. 8. said he could not spare him the ume now; 
he would have ample opportunity afterwards. | 

They told the people so on the stump. 
they were all most ardent friends to the people and 


their rights; but when they came here, how did | 


they act? Who were the people? 
their wishes to be known? 
to express them? 


Who was appointed 
Was it not their own Repre- 


How were | 


sentatives, chosen expressly for that purpose? | 


‘They came up to this Hall from every district of 
this Union, fresh from the people, having had a 
full opportunity for interchanging opinions with 
them, and they knew what their wishes were. 
Weil, how did these wishes of the great body of 


the American people stand upon the question of | 


internal improvements? Look at their votes in 


this very House, and we should find them in favor | 


of them by votes of two to one. 
they had recently decided that the power of appro- 


By that majority | 


priaung for works of internal improvement did | 


reside in this Government, and that it should be 
exercised. How had these wishes been expressed 
on bills which had passed this House since the 
present Executive came into power? How did 
those Representatives vote but a few days since 


upon the resolutions adopted at the Chicago Con- | 


vention, and reported to this House from the Com- 
mittee on Commerce? In all these cases, those 


who were charged to express the wishes of the | 


people had voted in one and the same way. Yet 


here was a party—and a Democratic party, too— 
which told the nation that their wishes should not 
be complied with; which told them to their faces, 
that they were trampling on the Constitution, and 
which invoked the aid of a President, who was 
himself the people’s creature, whom they had made, 
that he might accomplish their will, to thwart that 
will, and trample it down in the dust. And this 
was Democracy! Might I not (asked Mr. 8.) here 
repeat the words of the gentleman from Georgia, 
{Mr. Iverson,] and exclaim, ‘*Shame! shame! 
where is thy blush???’ when doctrines such as these 
are put forth under the name and guise of Democ- 
racy? They might as well at once tell the people 
that they are dolts and idiots, and need an Execu- 
tive guardian to curb them. Will gentlemen here 
say, that the President understands the wishes of 


the people better than the people's Representatives? | 


Is his wisdom greater than the united wisdom of 
the members of this House? In what schools of 
statesmanship has he been trained, that his knowl- 
edge of constitutional Jaw and the true policy of 
this nation should be so far paramount to that of 
the men whom the people themselves have selected 
and sent here to give expression to their sentiments 
and desires? Where is his commission to say to 
us, that we do not know what the wishes of the 
people are? 


tions in favor of internal improvements, whether 


his constituents are againstthe power? They voted | 


for Mr. Polk. How is itin Illinois? A majority 
of the people of that State were in favor of Mr. 
Polk; yet, after that gentleman denounced the 
President for his veto of the river and harbor bill, 
they sent him here as their representative. Have 
they not confided the care of their true interests to 
him, and not to the President? 

I admit that that genteman’s course here has 
been perfectly consistent in all things, with one 
only exception. ‘The gentleman has been the uni- 
form, constant, unflinching advocate of*internal 
improvements, yet he votes for a President who 
vetoes them all. [Much laughter.] 1 think his 
past experience ought to teach him a lesson on 
this subject. By the bys1 should greatly like to 
know of the gendeman whom he }s going to vote 
for at the coming election? 

Mr. WENTWORTH. I shall vote for a tried 
friend of harbor and river improvements, as illus- 
trated by his own acts. 


lask my Democratic friend over the | 
way, [Mr. Wenrwortn,] who introduced resolu- | 








noise and confusion here that the gentleman coy 
not explain himself.’’ [Bursts of laughter.) 


There |} 


THE CONGRESSIONAL GLOBE. 


| directed steadily to the White House, ready to 








_ duly 21, 


Mr. SCHENCK said, “there was so much 
ld 
Mr. SMITH, (resuming.) I believe in the senti- 
describing the character of a Whig in his oe 
Whig should be a man jealously watching the 
movements of the Executive, having his eyes on 
ministers and his ears toward the people.” 
admirable definition, given by that illustrious man 
will well apply to the Whigs of this day, who ‘. 
sire to preserve amongst us a Republican Govery- 
ment. But how is it now with too many of the 
Republicans in this Hall? We see them with their 
eyes occasionally turned askance over their shou|- 
ders at the people, but with both eyes and e¢ 


on 


This 


ars 


catch the first and slightest intimations of the Ex 
ecutive will. 

I will he obliged if my friend from Illinois wil} 
tell me what are the opinions of General Cass on 
the subject of internal improvement? 

Mr. WENTWORTH wished to know if the 
gentleman would let him reply now? 

Mr. SMITH said, yes; he would allow him 
three minutes out of his own time to reply. 

Mr. WENTWORTH. I have been in Con- 
gress—this is the third session—with General Cass, 


| Heand I have voted invariably alike on this ques- 


tion. Both of us voted for the vetoed bills, and both 
of us would gladly have had the Executive sign 
them. {f wish there was as good proof that General 
Taylor would sign our harbor and river bills. | 
would like to know his opinions. 

Mr. SMITH. Iam greatly obliged to the hon- 
orable gentleman for this very lucid exposition of 


| the ppinions of General Cass on the power of in- 


ternal improvement. Now, I happento have here 
a small document that a good deal resembles the 
primer that contained the picture of John Rogers, 
the martyr, in the days of Bloody Mary, and in 
which were these memorable lines: 
** T leave you here this litle book 

For you to look upon, 

That you may see your father’s face 

When he is dead and gone.”’ 
{Much merriment on both sides of the House.} 
Yes, sir; here is a little book for my Democratic 
friends to look upon, and in it they will see their 
father’s face when he is dead and gone. [ Voices: 
** And that he will soon be.”] Yes, very soon: 
on the 7th day of next November. | will read it to 
the House without troubling the Clerk. [Here 
Mr. S. began to read a book about two inches 
square, with a fac-simile attached of Mr. Cass’s 
letter to the Chicago Convention. }. 

On the whole, I think [ had best send it up to 
the Clerk’s table, as gentlemen seem so anxious 
to see as well as hear it. a 

[The small volume was here sent to the Clerk’s 
desk. He succeeded in holding it in his hand, and 
read the contents with an audible voice, as fol- 
lows: 

Detroit, May 29, 1847. 

“ Dear Sir: Tam obliged to you for your kind attention 
in transmitting ine an invitation to attend the convention 
on internal improvements which will meet in Chicago i 
July. Circumstances, however, will put it out of my power 
to be present at that time. 

“ = 3 5 . 
I am, dear sir, respectfully ar cass. 

«W. L. WuitriNa, Esq.’’} 

Mr. WENTWORTH presumed this was to be 
taken out of the gentleman’s time. [A laugh.) 

Mr. SMITH. Oh, certainly. A very import- 
ant document, and not very long. gms 

Mr. WENTWORTH: Short as it is, it is 
longer than General Taylor’s reply to the commit- 
tee informing him of his nomination at the Phila- 
delphia Convention. ee: 

Mr. SMITH. The gentleman from Illinois has 
explained to us very clearly the opinions of the 
Democratic candidate on this very interesting sub- 
ject. I am sorry he was not equally clear on some 
others. I hope the “ noise and confusion”’ here 
will not prevent him from enlightening us. We 
are all very still and quiet on this side of the 
House. 

Mr. WENTWORTH. I hope the gentleman 
will give us General Taylor’s opinions on the 
same subject. 

Mr. SMITH. 1 will. I shall not be prevented, 
like his great leader, by any “‘ noise and confu- 
sion”’ in this Hall. But first let me state, that on 


a late occasion, General Cass was at Cleveland, & 
city on the lakes, deeply interested in the question 
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of harbor improvements. He was called upon, in 
aresence of a great assemblage of the citizens of 
that place, to contradict a calumny which had been 
extensively circulated against him, that he was 
anposed to the power of Congress over works of 
internal improvement; but, most unfortunately, 
«the noise and confusion which prevailed were so 
sreat that he cayld not explain his sentiments.”’ 
‘Laughter.] The gentleman from Illinois says that 
General Cass is in favor of internal improvements. 
ind how does he. know it?) Why, because he 
yoted for bills for works of that kind. Has the 
ventleman never seen the letter of General Cass to 
the Baltimore Convention, in which he declares 
that he cordially approves every sentiment and 
principlecontained in the platform of political doc- | 
irines Which that Convention put forth to the 
world, and promises that, if elected, he will do all 
he can to carry them out? Every man on that 
side of the House knows well that the Convention 
is directly opposed to the power as exercised by 
this Government; and they know that that Con- 
vention endorsed Mr. Polk’s veto of the Michigan 
harbor bill, and the improvement of the Mississip- | 
pi and Ohio rivers; and in his letter General Cass 
says he cordially approves all their sayings and 
domgs. After this, can the gentleman pretend that 
General Cass is in favor of internal improvements 
by the General Government? 

‘Mr. WENTWORTH. Certainly. The very 
resolution was adopted when Mr. Van Buren was 
frst nominated, and has been at every National 
Convention since. And yet Mr. Van Buren, as 
well as General Jackson, always signed all our 
harbor bills. So will General Cass. 

Mr. SMITH. Mr. Cass gave the Baltimore 
platform his cordial assent and approbation; but 
if he shall be elected, we shall then witness a rep- 
etition of the scenes of the Kane letter. He is 
now supported at the South as being utterly op- 
posed to internal improvements, and at the same 
time he is supported in the North as being pledged | 
in their favor. We are told he voted for such bills 
inthe Senate. Yes; but does not the gentleman 
from Illinois yet know that the way in which | 
General Cass voted one day is no security as to 
how he will vote on the self-same point another 
day? How long was he avowedly in favor of the 
Wilmot proviso? But is he for the proviso now? 
How strongly was he once opposed to Texas an- 
nexation: has the gentleman, have the Represent- 
aves from ‘Texas, forgotten those memorable 
words of his in the Senate, ‘* We don’t want 
Texas; if England does, in God’s name let her 
take it??? His whole history shows that he is a 
perfect weathercock, turned by every changing 
oreeze. Yet we are now told that because General | 
Cass once voted for internal improvements he will 
do so still. I advise the gentleman from Illinois 
to examine a Work of General Cass entitled the 
Court and King of France 

Mr. WENTWORTH. I have read it. And | 
| would here ask the gentleman if he has read the | 
letter of General Taylor accepting the Philadelphia 
nomination? If | mistake not, it is shorter than 
that of General Cass to the Chicago Convention. 

Mr. SMITH. And then to contrast with the 
language there used the opinions expressed of the | 
same Louis after he was no longer on the throne. 
lt presents an instructive chapter as to the muta- | 
lility of politicians, especially of those of the Dem- 
ocratic school, 
The gentleman wants to know the opinions of |, 
General Taylor: those opinions are before the | 
country. 1 will read the gentleman one of them. | 
(Mr. S. here quoted the Allison letter, beginning 
with the subject of the Executive veto. ] 

Does the gentleman from Illinois object to these || 
doctrines? 

Mr. WENTWORTH. General Taylor says || 
the will of the people ought to be carried out. And | 
: Say it ought to be. But will General Taylor do || 
_,_Mr. SMITH. Yes, and it will be if General 1 

aylor is elected. ‘The gentleman admits that the || 
will of the people on these subjects ought to be | 
carried out, and yet he votes for a man who never | 
will carry them out. The opinions here expressed | 
are such as would have done credit to the early || 
days of the Republic. They are not unworthy || 
of the days of Washington, and Jefferson, and |, 
Madison. I] 

But, according to the Democratic opinions of the 
day, a President is to canvass the reasons for and |) 








against the expediency of every bill the Congress 
may pass and send to him for his signature, and, 
if he does not think the law expedient, he must 


veto it. Wassuch a doctrine ever heard of in the | 


days of Washington, or of Jefferson, or of Madi- 
son, that a President of the United States must 


, descend into all the details of legislation and of 


domestic policy, and undertake to veto every bill 
for which he would not have voted in Congress? 
lt was unheard of, unthought of, in their days. 
The President then confined himself to great con- 
stitutional principles, and left the details of legisla- 
tion to the representatives of the people. General 
Taylor has here taken the same ground. He will 
not undertake to prescribe how much duty shall 
be laid on a yard of cloth; he will not presume to 
declare this river may be improved, but that must 
not be—you may clear out Duck creek, in Ten- 
nessee, but you shall not remove a snag from the 
channel of the great father of waters. He will 
have the will of the people to be carried out, and 
will not abuse the veto power to prostrate and to 
thwart their will. If there were no other reasons 
entitling him to the enthusiastic support of the 
people of this country, these alone are sufficient. 


| In the days we have in prospect before us, the 


policy of this Government is not any longer to be 
shaped at the White House. xecutive influence 
is the grand Pandora’s box from which all our 
evils have proceeded. Look back to the com- 


| mencement of General Jackson’s administration. 
| We had then an insutution te regulate the currenc 

. 3 5 
| of the country; it was popular everywhere; the 


people of this entire Union desired it should con- 
tinue. Democratic Legislature after Democratic 
Legislature voted for its re-charter; and that meas- 
ure was earnestly advocated by the present Vice 


| President of the United States. Yet Executive 
| power and influence was able to thwart the wishes 


of the people, and to prostrate that institution in 
the dust. ‘ 
Mr. CLARKE here inquired whether General 


| Taylor was in favor of a national bank? 


Mr.SMITH. | am not informed; [much laugh- 


| ter on the Democratic side of the House;] but this 


1 know, that the wishes of the country on that 


and off every other subject will be carried out. It 
is not the duty or the policy of the President to 


regulate the currency of the country. I have my- 
self always been the advocate of a national bank; 
but if General Taylor is our President, it will not 


_be revived unless the people ask for it. The | 


country is very differently situated now from what 
it was when that bank was destroyed. We are 
able to get along without it. 

But if ‘any man wishes to see a proof of the 
overwhelming force of Executive power and pa- 


|, tronage, let him look at the annexation of ‘Texas. 
| When that measure was first brought - in Con- 
| gress, a majority of the House were open 


y against 
it, yet it finally received a majority of votes. How 
was that majority obtained? A letter appeared in 
the Richmond Enquirer declaring that no man 
would receive or need expect the Executive coun- 
tenance and favor if he was opposed to the meas- 


| ure of annexation. The majority against it in the 
‘country was large—it was overwhelming. In In- 


diana, four-fifths of the Democrats were against it. 
1 know this to have been so in my district. And 
how was it in the great State of New York? An- 


| nexation was utterly repudiated. Yet when that 


letter came out, a sudden change came over the 
spirit of the dream of some who had been loudest 
and most clamorous against the measure. And | 
could point toa man from your own State, Mr. 
Speaker, (understood to mean Mr. Parmenter,) 
who was now in the enjoyment of a lucrative office 
under this Government in consequence of such a 
change. Yes, it is nat to be disguised, we have 
come to that pass that Congress is little more than 
an office to register Executive edicts. If any man, 


| with the spirit of a man, dare rise up here and op- 


pose the Executive pleasure, the cry of treason, 
treason, is raised against him. But if General 
Taylor comes into the White House, you will see 
a very different state gf things. There will be 
another order of the day. 

A gentleman from Georgia [Mr. Iverson] yes- 
terday made his debut before this House in very 
handsome style, and addressed us in a very elo- 
quent strain. But, unfortunately for him and for 
his State, on this the first occasion ef his public 


| appearance as a debater here, he was found stren- 


uously opposing and resisting the claims of his 


| wanted that illustrious man to 
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own State to justice at the hands of this Govern- 
nfent. Certainly it was matter of regret that one 
of her distinguished and talented sons and repre- 
sentatives should, on his first presentation here, be 
making a strenuous appeal to the House against 
the plainest principles of justice and of common 
sense. Itis not for me to settle the question of 
such a course between him and the people of Geor- 
gia; but I do believe that a very large majority of 
the people of that State will recognize the justice 
of the claim urged in behalf of the city of Savan- 
nah, the commercial capital of their State. 

The gentleman spoke with great eloquence, and 
entered the lists as a mourner over the unfortunate 
fate of Henry Clay. Yes, he lamented in very 
mournful tones over the fate of that man, whom I 
admire, and have ever admired, more than any 


living public man whom our country calls her 


own. I felt like mingling my tears with his while 
he was pouring out such pathetic strains over a 
great man fallen. 

Mr. IVERSON wished to explain. 

Mr. SMITH desired to be excused, as he had 
but a few minutes left. 

Mr. IVERSON, nevertheless, threw in the re- 
mark that what he had said was not in sympathy 
but in derision. 

Mr. SMITH continued. Ah! in derision! He 
knew it was in derision. He knew that praises for 
that man never could come from that source but in 
derision. He wanted the country to know, he 

Beas and his 
friends to know, that the crocodile tears which had 
fallen from Locofoco eyes all over this country for 
him were but shed in derision! This was not the 
first time he had seen these tears shed. These 
mournful notes of lamentation had fallen on his 
ears before. He had seen something of the same 

| manifestations in the columns of the ‘“ Union.” 
Day after day, sympathetic notes had been poured 
outand crocodile tears had been shed by Father 
Ritchie for Henry Clay, as a noble, gallant, patri- 
otic man; a man whose great name was inscribed 
high on the rolls of his country’s fame—a man 
whose great name would live throughout this coun- 
try and the civilized world when the insignificant 
name of Zachary Taylor should have been for=- 
gotten. Was this the same Henry Clay who, in 
1844, was vilified and slandered all over the coun- 
try by these same men who were now so ready to 
praise him as the blackleg united with the puritan— 
who, in 1844, was denounced as vile, odious, in- 
famous? Was this the same Henry Clay who had 
procured the election of John Quincy Adams by 
bargain, corruption, and treachery? Was it the 
same Henry Clay who had sold the rights of his 
constituents for a seat in the Cabinet? Was this 
the same Henry Clay whom old Father Ritchie 
had grown gray in denouncing as an infamous pol- 
itician, as a dishonest man? Was this the same 
Henry Clay whom their Democratic friends up to 
the meeting of the Philadelphia Convention had 
been for twenty years holding up to the country 
as the greatest of all political sinners, as the man 
who of all others was most to be feared? He 
thought that there was one exception to that 
course. He believed he had heard similar strains 
cf eulogy from Locofoco organs when the same 

Whig party nominated General Harrison in 1840. 
| The denunciations of Henry Clay then suddenly 
| ceased, and the land was overflowed with eulo- 

gies to him from Democratic presses and orators, 

because the same motives were operating upon 
_them then. They then wanted to turn the admi- 
_ring eyes of the country from General Harrison, 
and to induce the belief that Mr. Clay was badly 
treated, and his friends ought not to support Gen- 
tral Harrison., But again, in 1844, when Mr. 
Clay was again nominated, the old tune was taken 
up, and, instead of the mournful tones of condo- 
lence and sympathy, we heard nothing but fiery 
indignation and bitter vituperation, poured out 
upon his head with unsparing malignity. Let him 
tell Democratic gentlemen that Mr. Clay and his 
friends knew how to appreciate these encomiums, 
these eulogies, these crocodile tears; and Jet him 
tell them further, they could not divert one man 
of the Whig party from the support of General 
| Taylor, by any hollow attempt to excite sympathy 
for Mr. Clay, or any attempt to create the impres- 
sion that he had been badly treated. Mr. Clay’s 
friends had no less confidence in him than they 
had ever had; they believed him the same@great 
‘/ and good man they had always considered him; 
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they cherished his name with all the fondness 
they had ever felt for it, and in after times they 
would hold up that illustrious name to their chil- 
dren as the bright model of an American statesman 
whom every American youth should be taught to 
emulate. But they did not want to expose him in 
his old age to the “malignant viluperative assaults 
of pensioned Democratic presses throughout the 
land; they did not want him to pass through the 
fiery ordeal of 1844. They had nominated a man 
who had not been abused to the same extent as 
Mr. Clay, and, for want of ume—although he ad- 
mitted that old Father Ritchie was handsomely 
schooling himself in the business of vituperation 
of General Taylor, and had already progressed sO 
far that he would soon equal his best efforts in 
doing the same work towards Mr. Clay—it would 
all bein vain. He regarded this Presidential elec- 
tion as complete'y settled as it would be on the 7th 
of November next. The people were determined 
that this Administration should be firned out of 
power, and that no time-serving demagogue, no 
political trickster, who had grown wealthy and fat 
onextra pary from the people’s money, should oc- 
cupy the Presidential cher for the next four years. 
They would take a man fresh from the people; 
one whose courage, Whose skill in war were only 
equalled by the kindness of his heart, and the gen- 
uine benevolence which marked hig character; a 
man who—to use his own eloquent language—had 
‘*no enemies to punish, no friends to reward, noth- 
ing to serve but his country.’’ ‘That country the 
people would give him the opportunity to serve in 
the highest civil stauon within the gift of the peo- 
le. 

Here the hammer fell and the hour expired. 

Mr. STUART, of Michigan, next obtained the 
floor. He said, when he had made the motion to 
reconsider the other day, it was with no intention 
of addressing the House, or of deviating from the 
rule he had prescribed for himself, except such as 
should become necessary to explain his votes; but 
the course of argument of the gentleman from Indi- 
ana {Mr. Smivn} had been so extraordinary as to 
induce him to trespass upon this rule, and to ask 
the attention of the House for a short ume. 

W hat was the question before the House? It 
was, whether this House would reconsider the vote 
upon the passage of this bill, and, if agreed to, 
whether they would reconsider the vote upon the 
engrossment, and then strike out of the bill the ob- 
noxious feature? A little history on this subject, 
amid the confusion which gentlemen on the other 
side of the House seemed disposed to get up, might 
not be unimportant. It was sought to be shown 
that the other side of the House was not responsi- 
ble for its action. A House with a decided ma- 
jority on every single question, it was now sought 
to be proved was not responsible for the manner in 
which bills were framed and passed here. Was 
it so? tlow-was the vote upon this question? 
Seventeen men on the other side of the House had 
voted against the passage of this civil and diplo- 
matic appropriation bill, and the majority against 
it was only twenty-three. Eleven gentlemen on 
his side of the House voted for it,and he was happy 
to say he was among that number, for never, while 
he was honored with a seat on this floor, would he 
vote to stop the wheels of this Government, if that 
vote could be avoided with any regard to consist- 
ency whatever, Seventeen gentlemen who had 
voted for this appropriation for the Savannah river, 
who believed it constitutional, who believed it ex- 
pedient to pass such a bill, had seen fit to step into 
the arena and to vote against it—for what purpose? 
Why, they came up like children and said they 
did it for fun! Grave legislators, able statesmen, 
eminent men legislating for dhe people of this coun- 
try, forfun, asa matter of farce, because gentlemen 
on thisside of the House, entertaining views against 
the power of Congress to make thisappropriation, 
had seen fit to vote against the bill! Now, he 
asked in candor, could any man who entertained 
a constitutional objection to the passage of such an 
item as this, vote fora bill that contained je? And 
if he saw fit to cast his vote against it, did it be- 
come the majority of this House, who entertained 
opposite opinions, also to vote against the bill? 
te were they justified before the country? He 
would like to hear gentlemen confine theniselves to 
this question, and give a direct answer. 

He begged leave here to say that he differed en- 
tirely from the remarks which had fallen from the 
honorable gentleman from Virginia on his side of 


- 


the House, [Mr. Bayxy,] in relation.to the conduct 
of the Speaker. When he (Mr. 8S.) had made 
the motion to reconsider the vote on this item, in 
response to a suggesuon of the Speaker that the 
motion could not be made under the rules, he had 
intimated that he had an abiding confidence that 
the present Speaker would not so hold, and that 
he must be permitted to say that, in his humble 
judgment, the conduct of the Chair on this occa- 
sion was entutled to the lughest respect of every 
member of this House. The only question on 
which he had differed with the Chair—and upon 
which he had not bad time to examine the prece- 
dents—was in relation to the original vote given by 
the Speaker; whether the bill had not proceeded so 
far, whether it had not gone through the subse- 
quent stages of reading and voting, as to preclude 
the right of the Speaker to vote upon the amend- 
ment. Having had no time to examine the prece- 
dents, he was obliged to defer to the decisidn of 
the Speaker, for the time being, as correct. 

ut gentemen whom he knew to be sound con- 
stituuonal lawyers—gentlemen, he repeated, of 
emiment ability, had undertaken to distinguish be- 
tween this appropriation and appropriauions to 
remove a sand bar—had undertaken to tell this 
House that while Congress had no power to remove 
obstrucuons which the laws of God and of Nature 


had placed in harbors and rivers, they had the , 


power to remove those placed there by man. He 
should like to hear eloquent legal gentlemen, con- 
stitutional lawyers, on this subject. If the Con- 


stituuon of the United States gave the power to | 


remove these obstacles, it gave it without regard 
to how they came there. He was among the num- 
ber who believed the Constitution did confer this 
power, and he believed it was a matter of no con- 
sequence how the obstructions had been formed; 
and,if he might be permitted to say it, with respect 
for the opinions of gentlemen on the other side, the 
distinction was ridiculous between obstructions in 
a river caused by sinking vessels, hulks, &c., to 
keep out an enemy’s fleet, and those caused by the 
accumulation of sand by the water. How was this 
case disunguished from the bar formed at the end 
of the pier at Chicago, erected by the Government 
of the United States? ° 

Iie had voted in committee and in the House 
against this item. Why? Because it was in direct 
violation of the rule of the House to place it in the 
bill, and if these votes were reconsidered so that it 
would be in order, he jntended to move to exert 
the power of this House to strike it out. 
rule was imperative that no such appropriation 
should be ingratted on the bill by the Committee 
of Ways and Means, nor under the orders of the 
House, nor by the Committee of the Whole; and 
why was it in this bill? Why did the chairman 
of the Committee of Ways and Means, represent- 
ing in parta Western State largely interested in the 
system of internal improvements—a State which 
embraced within its borders as many objects of im- 
provement as any other—why did that gentleman 
consent, in the navy appropriation bill, to provide 
for Boston harbor, and in the civil and diplomatic 
appropriation bill to improve the mouth of the 
Savannah river? Was this legitimate legislation ? 
Was it fair? 


The Slst | 


Was it just to the country which the | 
gentleman and himself represented in part?) Was | 


it justice to the great Northwest to be tampering, | 
placing single items separately in the general ap- | 


propriation bills, that might roll through with the 


necessities of this Government, while everything | 


for the benefit of the gentleman’s constituency and 
his was carefully excluded ? 


Mr. VINTON said, the gentleman would prob- | 


ably recollect that when the items for the Missis- 
sippi and Ohio rivers were moved in Committee 
of the Whole he had voted for them, and he had 


stated here yesterday he regretted they had not | 


passed. 
Mr. STUART. 
put them into the bill? 


Why did not the gentleman | 
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ber of the Committee of Ways and Means 7. 
repeated, it notified, or should have notified t] : 
honorable chairman to take care, as a western = ee 
of the interests of his own State and of his ( MI : 
S.'s.) Now,no such caviling could be justified 
before the gentleman’s constituents or his what 
ever might be attempted on this floor for politic ri 
purposes. Their constituency would hold hom 
responsible; they would wish to know why thy ; 
were voting item by item to improve all the awed 
on the seaboard, while theirs in the West were |e; 
to remain in sigtu quo. : 

He took another objection. While he would 
vote for a general bill for internal Improvements 
and while he believed the system constitutional 
not to the extent laid down by the gentlenman from 
Indiana (Mr, Smitn] at an early part of the ses. 
sion, not that we were afloat upon the ocean with- 
out a chart or a compass, but that there were 
certain well-defined principles in the Constitution 
which justified these appropriations—while  }je 
would vote for a bill of this kind, he would n. wer 
consent to legislation evidently intended for politi- 
cal purposes. Gentlemen on the other side might 
quibble, might prevaricate as much as they cheese 
but this item had been introduced into the cen, a 
appropriation bill for the purpose of making an 
argument against the Democratic party—for the 
purpose of provoking a veto, or of charging the 
President with inconsistency. No other motive 
could be reasonably elena. 

The gentleman from Ohio had said yesterday 
that he was anxious to carry out the recommenda- 


tion of the Executive department of the Government 


in its various branches. If so, why had not these 
western improvements been put into this bill if 
this was legitimate legislation? When, the other 
day, they had had up the question of appropriation 
for the surveys of the public lands, the western 
men had asked that the recommendation of the 
department should be carried out—that $115,000 
might be placed in the bill for these suryeys. Why 


had the majority of the House, upon the recom- 


| item. 


mendation of the same committee, refused to give 
them but $65,000? But he could not spend too 
much time on this point. 

He had alluded to the inconsistency of gentle- 
men on the other side of the House, and to the 
fact, that but for the honorable gentleman from 
Georgia on his side, [Mr. Coss,] this bill would 
now sleep the sleep of death. After a majority of 
this House had defeated it, no gentleman had 
risen on that side to move to reconsider the vote 
and save the bill by striking out the obnoxious 
He should say a few words in relation to 
the propriety of this legislation, and then he should 
pass to the other branches of the subject. 

He spoke now of the respect which was due toa 
coérdinate branch of thisGovernment. Differing, 
as did honorable gentlemen on the®ther side with 


the present Executive of the United States upon 


' some of the positions he had taken. 


Mr. VINTON. No proposition was brought || 


before the Committee of 
purpose, 


Mr. STUART. Was it not the gentleman’s i 


own business as chairman of that committee to 
bring it before the committee? And if the Savan- 
nah river had been brought jn there, it certainly 
notified the chairman that other internal improve- 
ments might also be included. He understood 
that one member of that committee from Georgia 
| Mr. ‘Toomes) had introduced this item as a mem- 


Vays and Means for that | 


this constitutional question, he asked, was it re- 
spectful? Was it that respect which they de- 
manded at his hands? Were the denunciations 
which they had so often heard from gentlemen 
of the President of the United States as a miscre- 
ant, as the greatest enemy known to the country, 
of the Constitution and liberties of the people, that 
respect which was due to the Executive? While 
honorable gentlemen on the other side were con- 
stantly declaring that gentlemen on his side came 
here but to register the edicts of the President, and 
that they should govern their action by the princi- 
ples of justice and a due regard to the rights of 
the people, why did they not pay that respect to 
the President which the rules of the House made 
incumbent upon them, and keep out of this bill 
appropriations not rightly there? 

But the gentleman from Indiana-had amused 
the House, and he confessed had amused him, at 
He did not 
see the honorable member in his seat, but, inas- 
much as it was his duty to be there, he hoped he 
would be soon. It was strange for one who, like 
him, knew the early political history of this coun- 
try only by reading it, to hear a Whig of this day 
claiming to be a Jeffersonian. The gentleman had 
proved himself a British Whig by reading a defi- 


nition of Edmund Burke, and if he would turn to 


Blackwood’s Magazine, which was equally good 
British authority, he would find it there declared 
that the devil was the first Whig; and he put it to 
the gentleman, that if he resorted to British au- 
thority to prove himself a Whig, he must take 
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British authority in extenso. Let him ask the gen- 
ean, to What vetoes respectively of the Execu- 
yve of the United States did he object? He would 
xe to hear the gentleman, or any other honorable 
vember on that side of the House, specify to 
ynich of the vetoes of the various Presidents of 
‘ie United States they objected. From the found- 
‘ iy of the Government to the present day, there 
yas nota man, he ventured to say, who dared get 
»y and say that he objected to any veto except 
wat of harbor and river improvements. ‘There 
yas rankling in the heart of the gentleman from 
jydiana, and the gentleman could not entirely sup- 
ness it, that old desire for a national bank. True, 
x egentieman had not the moral courage to come 
out and declare himself for it; but he said, if the 
people want it, lo and behold, he was for it. He 
jad no constitutional opinions, nor opinions of ex- 
nediency, except those which he might imagine 
came from the people. ‘The gentleman told the 
House that the people of the United States had 
gain and again declared in favor .of a national 
wank. It was, if we judged from their repre- 
sentatives, lamentably true; but if we judged from 
the conduct of the people alone, of those who were 
engaged in their agricultural and mechanical pur- 
suits, Who were outside of and beyond the influ- 
ence of the dollars that might operate upon gen- 
lemen nearer the throne, they had never been in 
‘vor of such an institution. 
nosed his veto, but at the next session yielded to 
what he supposed was the desire of the people. That 
yielding had been the subject of the lamentation of 


—_ 


of Whiggery. But it was now too late for gentle- 
men to say that they had carried on the canvass of 
1840 on principles. Why, they ate and drank the 
people out of that election. Hard cider, corn 
dodgers, songs, coon skins—these miserable em- 
blems indicated anything but an adherence to 
reason and principle. ; 

Now, he asked gentleman, why they had not 
nominated Mr. Clay? and he told them, in ad- 
vance, he had no particular sympathy for that gen- 
teman. He would remark, further, that from 
the very outset of the canvass to the present day, 
he had earnestly wished that the Whig party 


| would not nominate Mr. Clay—he had never en- 


| the Philadelphia nomination. 


tertained any other opinion. He believed him to 
be the strongest man they could nominate, and 
gentlemen would find out, in the ides of Novem- 
ber, that the Northern States did not respond to 
‘ Gentlemen might 
blind their eyes; they might see Mr. Greely pois- 
ing himself upon his lever and doubting which 


| way to go, and yet might deny that all was not 
right in their camp; they might hear the music of 


Northern men proclaiming that General Taylor 
was a Wilmot proviso man out and out, while 
Southern men took refuge under the fact of his 
having been born and lived in the South, and his 
owning hundreds of slaves; they might cause to be 


|| written from this city letters through members of 


Mr. Madison inter- | 


ihe Democracy of the country from that time to | 


ihe present. It had cost us millions of money. 
|: prostrated the producing classes in the dust. 
For twenty years had the Democratic party fought 


wo throw off this incubusgand they had shaken it | 


of “asa lion the dew-drops from his mane.’’ | 
The Democracy of this country now stood erect, 


never to beencumbered with another institution of || 


the kind. 

But the gentleman asked, ‘‘ are we to be told in 
this year eighteen hundred and forty ?”? and 
wt turned out*to be the end of his sentence. He 
presunied the gentleman was dishing up one of his 
old speeches of 1840, when, to the Democracy of 
lndiana, he had denied that the Whig party had 





any intention to charter a bank; but no sooner had | 


they practised on the credulity and confidence of 


the people, and acquired the power, than immedi- | 
aely they ** let slip the dogs of war’’—immediately 


the cloven foot had shown itself—and the first act, 


an effort to charter a bank. 


Mr. DUNN said that so far from the Whigs of | 


Indiana, in 1840, taking ground against a national 
ank, or pretending that they were not for a na- 


Congress to different sections of the country, ma- 
king anything or everything of his principles, but 
they would find that men who had been Tylerized 
would not be Taylorized. 


The celebrated ‘* Allison letter’’ had been alluded: 


to by the gentleman from Indiana as containing 
the platform of General Taylor’s principles. Now, 
that was a most remarkable letter, and got up in a 
remarkable way, and by remarkable men; and 
this Capitol could ‘*a tale unfold’’ in regard to that 
letter, which would show whose opinions it reflect- 
ed. A man who bad been somewhat engaged in 
the legal profession would regard that letter as 
having been got up by a conclave of very able 


| men, very strong lawyers, who had gathered to- 


gether on a table before them all the letters the old 
man had ever written, in which he had declared 


| himself a Native American, an Abolitionist, a 


Democrat, a Whig—not an ‘ultra Whig, buta 
Whig in principle;’’ and he would like to hear his 
friend from Pennsylvania tell them what was the 
difference. Hetook it that there were none in this 


House but ultra Whigs; for, although there were 


nd | Abolitionists from Massachusetts and New Hamp- 
and the dying act, too, of that administration, was || 


shire, slaveholders from the South, and whatever 


| else you please, they came up here in solid col- 


| which Democracy did. 


vonal bank, it was one of the main issues, if not || 


the main issue, “and was eagnestly pressed by 
them. 
Mr. PETTIT said he could not speak for his 


colleague’s portion of Indiana, but he could for his 


own, and he could give the Whig elector’s name | 


who had denounced it from one end of his district 
to the other. It was Henry S. Lane, his prede- 
cessor on this floor. 

Mr. DUNN disagreed with his colleague, and 


repeated his declaration that the Whigs of Indiana | 
in 1540 had made the questien of a bank a promi- | 
ent issue, and that the leading Whig journal at | 


Indianapolis took ground both for the constitu- 
uonal power and the expediency of a bank. 


Mr. ROCKHILL said, so far as his district was | 


concerned, he never, in 1840, heard any elector or 
other Whig orator—and they had all sorts of meets 
ings and Jog-cabin and hard-cider carousals—de- 
clare in favor of a national bank. The Democratic 
party had charged it upon them, and in every case 
i was denied. 

Mr. STUART lived on the borders of Indiana, 
and knew something of the facts himself. It had 
veen declared at that time, through all the region 
“country, and even a distinguished Senator from 


Massachusetts had said that a national bank was | 


“a “obsolete idea.”? So far from having agreed 


Upon it in any two States, there were scarcely two | 


Congressional districts where the Whig orators 
“iey dared not go be 
‘heir principles inscribed on their banners. In 
1844, they had told the country that Mr. Clay was 
‘he great ** embodiment” of their 
“oul and body he stood forth a living monument 


proclaimed the meneame. Why? Because | 
ore the American people with | 


principles, and |, 


umn, and voted to a man to oppose everything 
He thought they had not 
that distinction in this House, but that they were 
ultra” Whigs, partisan Whigs; and if any gen- 
tleman’s political dictionary could tell him what 


| the distinction was, he should be very happy to 


hear it. Now, this Allison letter, which seemed 
thus to have been framed with all the previous 
letters before the writers, who were attempting, 
like a lawyer with a bad case, to reconcile the con- 


| flicting doctrines, said that he held the veto power 





! the harbor and river bill. 


/to be a conservative power, not to be exercised 


except in cases of clear violation of the Constitu- 
tion, or of hasty and ill-considered legislation. 
Who had ever pretended that it should be exer- 
cised in any other case? He would like to know, 
if a bill passed through both Houses of Congress, 
what was the “proper consideration”’ it should 
receive in order to meet the Executive approba- 
tion? How was the Executive to know whether 
it had received that consideration or not, except 
by determining whether it was right or wrong? 
Was he to stand here and hear their discussions? 
Was he to know whether they passed a bill ina 
month or in one day after it was taken up? The 
only manner in which he could determine whether 
legislation was hasty or inconsiderate, was by 


| determining whether it was right or wrong in his 


opinion, as a coordinate branch of the Legislature 
of the codntry. It was the only test which the 
Executive could apply; and, while the Allison 
letter was relied upon to limit the veto to certain 
cases, it applied to every case upon which a veto 
could be made. In this connection he would again 
call—and he hoped to hear gentlemen take the 
history of this country and trace down the vetoes 
of the several Presidents, and poin®out one 
to which they were opposed except that on 
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that the Democratic party of this Union were 
divided on that question, and ever had been—not 
on the great principle, but on the mode of its ap- 
plication? 
regarded as about as strict a constructionist as 
there was, and would be admitted as one of the 
most able men, admitted, and had done so this 
session, that Congress did possess the power, and 
that the only question was as to its application, 


Mr. Calhoun, who, he thought, was 


Upon that question of its application the Demo- 


cratic party, he repeated, had ever been divided. 
Now, what induced the Whig party to favor it? 
The same thing that induced them to favor every 
other proposition which the Democratic party op- 
posed. 
agree, 


It was the only basis on which they could 
They came into power in 1840, and they 


could not hold together ninety days. The mo- 
ment they came to compare the opinions of differ- 
ent individuals from different sections of the coun- 
try, why, the confusion of Babel was harmony 
in comparison to their action, 


It had been said here by another gentleman from 
Indiana, [Mr. Tuompson,] at a former part of the 


session, that, when Mr. Tyler became a little Dem- 
ocratic, they abandoned him. Now, that was true; 
and, had he become thoroughly Democratic, the 


Democratic party would have endorsed him; but 


as, in the Christian world, a man must forsake the 


Devil and all his works, so in the political world a 


man must shake off every vestige of Whiggery, 
in all its connections, or he could never be a Dem- 
ocrat. 


A gentleman near him said ‘*a modern 
Democrat.’’? No, noran ancient Democrat. What 


| were Jefferson’s opinions upon a national bank as 


of the people. 
Whiggery ? 
say that party sprung up in 1832. 
them up? General Jackson’s veto of the bank. 
They took ground against him, and declared that 
this country was to be and should be ruined with- 
out that institution. . 
on the other side, was modern Whiggery, but it 
was ancient Federalism. 


long ago as the administration of General Wash- 
ington? He gave his opinions against it, and never 


changed those opinions. What was the opinion of 


Mr. Madison on the same question? Against it; 
yielding in an evil hour, as he had before said, to 
what, in his own language, seemed to be the will 

What was the opinion of modern 
He had heard honorable gentlemen 
What built 


This, let him tell gentlemen 


Mr. POLLOCK said General Jackgon had ac- 


knowledged the constitutionality of a bank. 


Mr. STUART. General Jackson did not show 


much belief in the constitutionality of a national 


| bank when he placed his veto upon it. The Whig 
| party placed upon the records of the Senate of the 
| United States a resolution censuring General Jack- 
| son—and in violation, too, of the Constitution—for 


laugh.] 


the measures he adopted against that institution; 
and yet modem Whiggery was ancient Democ- 


racy! Gracious Heavens! only think of it!) [A 
A Whig, who dared not declare in con- 
vention what he thinks, who had not the moral 


courage on the floor of this House to define his 


| position, because he wanted to wire in and wire 
| out—because the question of success was the only 


the Clerk’s desk to have read. 
Convention was a great convention. 
a great many distinguished men there, and they 


question they had at heart; such a Whig to claim 
to monopolize the ancient Democracy ! 

But we never should get General Taylor’s opin- 
ions on this question, itseemed. Although he had 
been written to some six weeks since—he lived off 
the mail route—his letter could not reach him, and 
we could not receive his answer! He lived in a 
back country, where nobody travelled except some 
two or three men who had him in charge. We 
should never get his opinions on these questions, 
he (Mr. 8.) undertook to say. 

But, in reference tothe little book which the gen- 
tleman from Indiana had taken the pains to send to 
That Chicago 
There were 


went there for important purposes. They had no 


doubt at heart the success of improvements of 


harbors and rivers. But the people would consider 


it a little singular that the Committee on Com- 


merce of this House, composed of a majority of 
Whigs, who had that subject in charge, had spent 


some seven months in bringing out a set of resolu- 


| tions simply to insult the Executive of the United 


Who did not know |! 


States, and had brought in no bill. 
Mr. HAMPTON, of Pennsylvania, referred to 


a bill which had been reported for the improvement 


of certain harbors and rivers, and said the commit- 
tee had made every effort to pass it through. 
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Mr. STUART knew all about the contents of 
that bill; and he knew how it had been treated, 
too. It had slept here in Committee of the Whole 
on the state of the Union, and not progressed at 
all, while that committee had labored seven months 
to get up @ report and resolutions to censure and 
insult the President of the United States. — 

Mr. HAMPTON inquired, if the chairman of 
the Committee on Commerce had not made repeat- 
ed efforts to have the rule suspended which required 
bills to be taken up in their order, for the purpose 
of passing this river and harbor bill? and did not 
the gentleman know, that the great body of gente- 
men on the other side of the House had invariably 
voted against wt? 

Mr STUART replied, Yes; and did not the 
gentleman know that the majority of tnis House 
adopted thatrule ?—that they had placed themselves 
in the predicament where they could not get up this 
Ill? Did he not know that weatern Democrats had 
voted for itevery ume? Did he not know that the 
majority were responsible for the order of the public 
business, and thatthey were not content with leav- 
ing the appropriation bills to keep their place on 
the calendar, but, entitled under the rules to prece- 
dence over all other business, by making them 
special orders, had overrode all other business, 
and thereby made business enough for the House 
to the first of September? The gentleman told 
them the majority of this House could not pass 
the bill; it would never do; they wanted to talk 
about it; they had kept the President’s message 
here a month before referring it, making it a per- 
fect Buncombe speech fund. The gentleman need 
not insinuate that they had any such desire. 

He came back to this Chicago Convention. It 
was a great convention, gotten up for great pur- 
It was intended to be the Archime ean 
ever to upset the Democratic party; and from the 
East and West, from the North and South, the 
grand sachems of Whiggery attended. What did 
they do? Insulted General Cass in open conven- 
tion, What was his letter? Gentlemen might 
laugh about it, but honorable men had got to meet 
the question in an honorable manner. What was 
that letter? It was simply addressed to a friend at 
Chicago, saying, that it was out of his power to 
attend. Did gentlemen doubt his opinions? He 
asked them if they had looked at the records of 
Congress? A man who had been here for years, 
who, as the Bentleman from Illinois [Mr. Wenrt- 
wortH] had said, bad voted unqualifiedly in favor 
of every measure of that kind which ought to be 
carried—not for the indiscriminate legislation of 
Whiggery, but for everything the wants of the 
nation demanded. And yet gentlemen did not 
know his position! 

If that had been a great Whig tariff convention, 
and Mr. Clay had been invited to attend, and had 
replied that it was out of his power to be present, 
would they have doubted whether he was a tariff 
man? No, Itwas Whiggery masked there, under 
ihe pretence of the benefit of the people, as it was 
always masked, that had insulted the best Demo- 
crats of the land. It was Whiggery that had got 
up this book; it was one of the emblems of the 
campaign; it was modern Whiggery; it was that 
W higgery that addressed itself to women and chil- 
dren, and net to the sense of grown-up men on 
principle; it was the Whiggery that dare not let 
their candidate promulgate his opinions; it was that 
W higgery which concocted for him letters, and sent 
them to him toesign; it was that Whiggery which 
had put General Harrison under keepers, and had 
got General Taylor somewhere in Baton Rouge, 
so far off that letters could never reach him, nor 
the country hear from him his opinions. The mails 
were slow: the President of the Philadelphia Con- 
venuon had to go clear home to North Carolina 
before he wrote him informing him of his nomi- 
nation, and he had never got back a return mail! 

Mr. OUTLAW said Governor Morehead had 
written General ‘Taylor informing him of his nom- 
ination on the 9th of June—one day after it was 
made. 

Mr. STUART. 
tee let him answer? 

Mr. OUTLAW was understood to reply, be- 
cause the Democratic Postmaster General would 


mses, 


Why, then, don't the commit- 


not let the mails go there—would not furnish the | 


proper njail facilites. 

Mr. STUART said, that was the very thing he 
wanted to Know. A Democratic postmaster, who 
desired to know General Taylor’s opinions, if he 
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had any, to condemn him before the country, 
keeping back the means of defeating him! That 
was W higgery with a vengeance! Why, he could 
have carried the letter himself on foot, and got back 
before this time. The Democracy wanted to know 
General Taylor’s opinions, yet gentlemen sai? the 
Postmaster General won’t let the mails go thei. ! 


But the mails were certain between here and ||’ 


Buffalo or Albany, where Mr. Fillmore resided. 
Where was his response? Was it true, as rumor 
stated, that the committee thought best not to pub- 
lish it unul they had got General Taylor’s also? 
They wanted to compare them: they might not 
agree. ‘The opinions of Mr. Fillmore were known; 
he was known to be a United-States-Bank man— 
a high-tarit! man—a Wilmot-proviso man, with a 
litte tncture of abolitionism. Now, it was not 


known how General Taylor’s opinions might tally | 


with Mr. Fillmore’s; hence it was necessary to 
detain this letter until they heard from Baton Rouge. 
Now, tt would never be heard from; the letter would 
never come; but we should be told by and by, as 
we were told about General Harrison, that there 
was to be ** no further declaration of principles for 
the public eye.”’ 

Mr. HALL, of Missouri, said he thought the 
gentleman was mistaken in regard to the corre- 
spondence with General Taylor. He had seen it 
stated in the ** Buena Vista,’’ published at Balti- 
more, that General Taylor had written a letter to 


the committee, and that they would not publish it. | 


Mr. STUART had seen that statement, but 
as they had the assurance of so many gentlemen, 
whose opinions they were bound to respect, that 


the letter would come, he must conclude that the | 
letter was on the way; but it was coming slowly, 


remarkably slowly! 

Was it not a lite remarkable that the Whig 
party had taken up a man whose opinions no man 
knew? Gentleman had been asked on this floor 
again and again, what General Taylor’s opinions 
were on various subjects, and they had answered, 
**1 don’t know.”’ ‘The gentleman from Tennessee 


{Mr. H4ske.] had been asked whether he would | 
' veto the Wilmot proviso ? 


He replied, “1 don’t 
know;’’ and thus had all answered who had been 
called upon. For a party that claimed to be a 


| party of principle—that their principles pervaded 


the whole atmosphere—that the very sun that 
shines but throws them before the American peo- 


ple, to have put up a candidate whose principles | 
they did not know, and ask the people to vote for | 
him on that ground—was an appropriate exhibi- | 


tion of Whiggery, and could be looked for from || that party who had been endeavoring to make 


no other party! 

Now there had been a document put forth here— 
no doubt by some very able member of Congress; 
he should not be surprised if it were the same who 
was connected with writing the Allison letter—in 
which it was attempted to prove that neither Mr. 
Clay nor any other man who had adhered to prin- 
ciple in the Whig party, could be elected. It 
stated that the effort had been made in 1844, and 
that they had been voted down; that the only 
safety, therefore, was to take a man with no prin- 
ciples, that would be supported. by individuals of 
all pares, and that they might be enabled by hook 
or by crook to elect him; and they seemed very 


faithtully to be acting on that proposition. An | 


eminent gentleman from Maryland had proclaimed 
all over the country, that the old issues were aban- 


doned, that General Taylor would not be the ex- | 


ponent of the principles of any party; that if he 
run, he was to be the candidate of the people at 
large; and that, if elected, he would not carry out 
the principles of any particular party. 
tleman said General Taylor was a Whig. That 


he was an honest man he (Mr. 8.) believed; and | 


he told us that for forty years he had not known, 
and declared he now knew nothing of the great ques- 
tions which divided the great parties of the coun- 
try. Out of his own mouth he told us that he was 
utterly unfit to be President of the United States; 
and yet gentlemen insisted that he was the prop- 
erest man in all the world. 

He had already consumed more time than he 
had intended, but he wished to say, in conclusion, 
that he earnestly hoped that gentlemen who should 


take the floor on the other side, would undertake | 


to tell the House definitely vrhat were the opinions 


of General Taylor on the leading questions of the | 


day. Donde tell us, you don’t know, (said Mr. S.;) 
tell us what they are. 


Now, gen- | 


Deoi't attack the Democ- | 
racy of the country, and question their opinions, | 





sill en, 
whose opinions you know, and underta 
| shelter under the smoke and dust you ki 


| us what you mean to do yourselves. 
would tell what he thought they intended to do. 


ke to cule 
ck up: tell 


And now he 


from the history of that party, since he had known 
it, he was prepared to say they intended to do just 
that which they mostloudly condemned. Jf they 
charged the Democratic party with trickery and 
treachery, with undertaking to palm off opinions 
which were not their real sentiments, let gentle. 
men, and let the country, be assured that they in- 
tended to be trickish and knavish themselves 
When, in 1840, they had insisted they were op- 
posed to a bank, they were found then breakine 
up their party for the sake of establishing one’ 
When they were now found insisting that all the 
old issues had become obsolete, let the people be 
assured they wanted to fasten upon the country the 
same issues. When they charge that General 
Cass, although he had come out and proclaimed 
his opinions, and published them to the world, and 
with the rapidity of the press, not with the slow- 
ness of the mail, meant to deceive the South and 
the North, let the people be assured they were en- 
deavoring to have General Taylor do the same 
thing. When the gentleman from Indiana had 
told the House that General Cass had changed his 
opinion on the annexation of Texas—that when 
first agitated he was opposed to it, and declared, if 
England wanted it let So have it—he would like 
to know the gentleman’s authority. 

Mr. SMITH was understood to refer to Mr. 
Howard, as having heard this opinion from Gen- 
eral Cass’s own lips. 

Mr. STUART. Yes; Jacob M. Howard—a 
man who, whatever was his private character, po- 
litically had only the reputation of bullying every- 
body opposed to him. Well it not in Gath! Pub- 
lish it not in the streets of Askelon! General 
Cass’s opinions had been published to the world, 
He had never said any such thing. General Cass 
had been in favor of the annexation of Texas; the 
Democratic party had always been. They had 
embarked in it early in his State. They had placed 
on their banner the “ lone star’’ when all the New 
England Federalists had gone against it. By their 
course they had brought on the war. We had the 
evidence of the Commissioners to Mexico, since 
the formation of the treaty, that Mexico never be- 
heved that Texas was not entitled to go to the Rio 
Grande; that although the troops of Mexico had 
made incursions this side of the river, they had 
always been driven back. These gentlemen, and 


the country believe that the jurisdiction of Mexico 


‘extended to this side of the Rio Grande, had 


brought on the war by the course they had taken. 
The Democracy of the country had supported the 
annexation of Texas and the leanteim war. How 
stood the Whig party now, who" had condemned 
the war from first to last, as an ‘* unconstitutional,” 
** unnecessary,’’*‘damnable’’ war; who had recom- 


_ mended our soldiers to ** hospitable graves”? in that 


country? They had chosen a man as their candi- 
date for the Presidency who had no other reputa- 
tion asa public man except what he had got through 
this war. It reminded him of what old Thad. 
Wood said when he imprisoned his father-in-law 
for debt. He said it ** made him feel like h—I!, 
but he wanted the mofley.”? These gentlemen felt 
bad. They had mourned over and condemned the 
sin and wickedness of this war before the country, 
and yet they wanted the offices; and so they had 
selected the man who had acted a prominent part 
as a commanding general in this disgraceful, un- 
holy war! 

Mr. SMITH, of Indiana, interposed, and wished 
to ask the gentleman if General Cass had changed 
his mind on the subject of the Wilmot proviso ? 

Mr. STUART replied he had. General Cass 
had written it in black and white, and spread be- 
fore the world, that he had. eee 

Mr. DUNCAN, of Kentucky, inquired if it was 
the Nicholson letter the gentleman referred to, or 
a private letter ? 

Mr. STUART replied, that he referred to the 
Nicholson letter, in which he said that a oe 
had taken place inhis mind. He (Mr. S.) believe 
certain gentlemen at the other end of the Capitol— 
Messrs. Clayton, Phelps, and we should see how 
many others—had changed their opinions also. 
Now, he would like to know from the gentleman 
from Indiana whether he had changed his opinion 
on the subject ? 
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Wr. SM ITH replied, he had not. 
Mr. STUART wanted to know, then, what was 
General Taylor’s position on thatsubject; he wished 





» gentleman to answer him, not to tell him 
Mr. SMITH declining to answer— 
Mr. STUART said, gentlemen on the other , 

ede were very apt at asking questions, but had | 

aot the moral courage to answer them. The gen- 

Jeman from Indiana could write letters to his con- | 

qituency—he could make General Taylor all things | 

all men, but he ought to have the moral courage, | 
ss the Representative of a noble constituency, to | 
sand up here and say what were the opinions of 

»¢ candidate. Gentlemen on his side of the | 

House had been told by the gentleman from Ohio | 

‘Mr. ScueNCK] that the Democratic party ‘* went 

. blind’? for all the measures of Mr. Polk. He 

would like to know whether the Whig party were 

not going it blind,”’ too? 

“Mr. SMITH, of Indiana, inquired if the gentle- 

man was in favor of the Wilmot proviso? 

Mr. STUART replied, he was. Now did the 
centieman wish to inquire further? 
"Mr. SMITH asked if the gentleman was for 
General Cass? 

Mr. STUART said he was for General Cass, | 
because by his election the Democracy would sus- 
tain the great principles of the party for which they 
had contended twenty years; because he was emi- 
nently qualified for the duties of that exalted sta- 
ion, was “honest, capable, and faithful to the 
Constitution;’’? because he was the chosen candi- 
date of the Democratic party, under the control of 
which this vexed question must be settled, if it | 
should ever be settled, with a just regard to the 
true interests of the people of the whole nation. 

Mr. S.’s hour here expired. 

Mr. GOGGIN proceeded to address the House. | 
He said he felt some anxiety yesterday to obtain | 
| 


se] 


the floor to make some few remarks on the subject 
before them, (the veto, or the one-man power, so 
called,) but without any intention at that ume to || 
go into a lengthened argument on the question at 
issue. He was induced to take some further in- | 
terest now in this great issue before the country, 
from the fact, that, after some eight or nine years’ 
experience as a member of this body, he believed 
he might say it was the first time now within his | 
recollection that he had witnessed in this body a 
deliberation and discussion amongst its members 
on both sides of the House, in reference, not to | 
what are the views of gentlemen on this floor, not | 
i reference to what are the wants of the country, 
not in reference to what are the instructions sent | 
up to them by their constituencies from the polls, || 
uit as to what is the opinion of the Executive officer || 
of this Government on a great legislalive question; 1 
and it was asked that we should frame a bill so as || 
to suit, not our own, but the taste of the President. 
Mr. FARAN desired the gentleman from Vir- | 
ginia to yield him the floor for a moment. : 
Mr.GOGGIN hoped the gentleman would waive || 
it until he was through with his remarks. Fle | 
meant no discourtesy to the gentleman, but he de- || 
sired to proceed without interruption; he should 
certainly say nothing offensive to any one, unless 
the truth itself was so. ; | 
Mr. LAHM now rose to a question of order. | 
He wished simply to ask the Speaker whether this | 
discussion was in order? He did not raise this 
question because he objected to the gentleman from || 
Virginia proceeding in his remarks, but because || 
he thought that they should transact their legiti- | 
nate business here, and then go home and make | 
their political speeches on the stump. 
The SPEAKER informed the gentleman that | 
the civil and diplomatic bill which was before the 
House involved almost every question that could 
possibly be discussed. He was unwilling to call 
the gentleman from Virginia to order after the || 
general discussion which had been indulged in. 
Mr. GOGGIN resumed. Exactlyso. He was | 
saying when he was interrupted by the gentleman | 
who had, he believed, but a few days before, made 
1} 
it 
| 
| 


a speech on this bill, that, afler some years’ expe- 
rience in this House, it was the first time that he 
had heard a grave deliberation here, not as to what 
were the wishes of the country, or of the opinions 
of the House, but what is the will of him who sits | 
at the other end of the avenue as the Executive | 
oliver of this Government? Now, he must say, | 
that, with all respect for his Democratic friends on || 
the other side of the House—badly as he had |; 





| Government. 


thought of the consistency of modern Democracy, 
and while he had been from principle only opposed 
to that party—he now thought worse of its prac- 
tuces since he saw its tendency, growing and still 
increasing, to concentrate all power in the hands 
of one man; and if there was no other issue in the 
approaching Presidential contest between General 
Taylor on the one side, and General Cass, the au- 
thor of the book which the gentleman from Indi- 
ana [Mr Smiru] read this morning in the hearing 


| of the House, that great question of the power of 


the President over the legislation of the country 
would of itself be a platform broad enough to stand 
upon. Here, then, was the Whig platform. The 
gentlemen opposite asked them fer their political 
platform, and to that he replied they planted their 
foot where they stood in 1832, when gentlemen 
had said the Whig party was again re-formed as 
it had before existed in the days of the Revolution, 
when resistance was successfully made by our 
ancestors to this centralizing power now elaimed 
for the President of a Republic, instead of King 
George III., the great father of monarchical Eng- 
land, who claimed a right to rule his colonies with- 


| out the interposition of the will of the people, as 
| they thought proper to express it. 


What were the principles of the party, he would 
ask, with which he was associated? And what 


| were the principles of the party with which gen- 
| temen opposite are connected ? ‘The party to which 
| he belonged came, as it had ever come, ant as gen- 


tlemen well knew, in open and undisguised oppo- 
sition to the one-man power; and they came with 
the determination to do everything that was fair 
and proper to curtail the power and control the 
grasping influence of the Executive officer of this 
This constituted a Whig in ’76; it 
constitutes one now. But gentlemen on the other 
side, so far from codéperating with the Whigs on 


this question, as they did in the days of the Rev- | 


olution, were endeavoring to carry out plans and 
measures, the effect of which would be to build up 
the power and influence of the very branch of the 


| Government they once so much dreaded. They 


sustained the President, not with the simple power 


_ of a republican officer of a free Government, where 
| the people are supposed to be able to enact laws, 


through their chosen representatives, to suit them- 
selves, but with that of a royal Executive, whose 
power, as exerted by his veto, shall be unlimited 
and uncontrolled by the will and wishes of those 
who at leastare his equals, in the exercise of rights 
which pertain to them in their representative char- 
acter. Soa distinguished Senator [Mr. Benton] 


| had-said, in 1826, when another individual occu- 


pied the office of President of these United States; 
and to an extract from the report of that Senator, 
he called gentlemen’s attention for its truthful char- 
acter, as 1t now portrays the state of things in this 
country: 


‘We must, then, look forward to the time when the 
public revenue uill be dou!led; when the civil and militury 
officers of the Federal Government will be quadrupled; when 


| Its influence Over individuals will be muitiplied to on in- 


definite extent; when the nomination by the President can 
carry any mun through the Senate, and his recommendation 


|| can carry any measwe through the two Houses of Cougress ; 


when the principle of public action wiil be open and avowed, 
the President wants My vote and I want nis patronage ; I will 
VOTE as he wishes, and he will Give me the office I wish for. 
What will this be but the Government of one man? and what 
is the Government of one man buta monarchy? Names are 
nothing. The nature of a thing is in its substance, and the 
name soon accommodates itself to the substance. ‘The first 
Roman Emperor was styled Emperor of the Republic, and 


the Jast French Eniperor took the same title; and their re- | 
spective countries were just as essentially monarchical before | 


as atter the assumption of these titles. It cannot be denied, 
or dissembied, but that this Federal Government gravitates 
to the same point,” &c. “ Those who make the President 
must support him. ‘lheir political fate becomes identified, 
and they must siand or fall together. Right or wrong, they 
must support him; aad, if he is made contrary to the will of 
the people, he must be supported@not only by votes and 
speeches, but by arms.’’ 
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servative power,’’ but that it ** should never be exer- 
cised except in cases of a clear violation of the 
Constitution, or manifest haste and want of con- 
sideration by Congress.’? What said that law- 
loving man, that man who is about to be called to 
administer the Executive office of this Govern- 
ment—the man who with his sword has fought its 
battles, and with his pen has maintained his own 
and the rights of his brave soldiers—the man whom 
it has been attempted to disgrace by an expression of 
public disapprobation of one of the noblest acts of his 
life, by the appointment of a lieutenant general to 
supersede him in command, and by leaving him 
exposed to the tender mercies of Santa Anna and 
his soldiery, unless he could make good his way by 
doing, as he said he would do, and as he did, ** fight 
him,’’ in such a way and with a success as scarcely 
the annals of the world can produce a parallel ? 
What said this man, brave, gallant, and generous 
as he is, when clothed with command, but when 
asked his opinion of the powers of the Executive, 
what said he? 


“Indeed, I have thought that for many years past the 
known opinions and wishes of the Executive have exercised 
an undue and injurious influence upon the legislative de- 
partnent of the Government; and for this cause I have 
thought our system was in danger of undergoing a great 
change from its true theory. The personal opinions of the 
individual who has happened to occupy.the Executive chair 
ought not to control the action of Congress upon questions 
of domestic policy ; nor ought his objections to be interposed 
where questions of constitutional power have been settled 
by the various departments of Government, and acquiesced 
in by the people.”’ 

_ General Taylor had here written a book, even 
in this short extract, worthy of being treasured up 
by all. In relation to all subjects of a legislative 
character, he would defer to the legislative will, 
where it had been deliberately expressed, and 
where it did not transcend the bounds of the Con- 
stitution. Such, said he, would be his course, 
looking to the interests of a great nation instead of 
doing the bidding of a great party. He has em- 
phatically declared, that while he has “ great car- 
dinal principles which will regulate his political life,” 
if electeg, he ‘* would not be the mere President of a 

arty.” How just and liberal is the sentiment; 

y J 


| how patriotic; how like the language of Washing- 
| ton, who, when about to be taken from the camp 
| to the Presidential chair, said, ** L.will go to thé 


chair under no preengagement of any kind or na- 
ture whatsoever, * * * with sole reference to 


the public good.” 


That General Taylor was right in his views of 
the alarming tendency of Executive power, the 
history of the past will show; and (said Mr. G.) 
I shall presently advert to some most striking in- 
stances, as they have been developed by the opin- 
ions of gentlemen on this and the other floor of 
Congress, or who have at some time occupied 
prominent positions before the country. 

But while he was on the subject of Presidential 
vetoes, he begged to be permitted to call the atten- 
tion of the House to the opinion of a distinguished 
gentleman from Pennsylvania opposite, (Mr. C. 
J. INcersoiyt.} What were the opinions of that 
gentleman in reference to a former President of the 
United States—Mr. Tyler—who had exerted this 
power, and what were his opinions of the veto 
power in the hands of a man in the frame of mind 
the President was then said to be by that gentle- 


| man, in an address to his constituents in 1841? 
| He said: 


“Mr. Tyler is an instrument of overruling Providence, 
often marvelously snatching this Republic from apparent 
jeopardy, to rescue it from the calamities of the late over- 
wrought extraordinary session. The chapter of strange ac 
cidents conducting bim to the Chief Magistracy, is said to 


,| nerve him with a sort of religious belief that he is destined 
| through higher power to wonderful instrumentality.” 


Having read this extract from the report to which — 


| he referred, he reiterated the sentiment that the | 
| Executive power was becoming dangerous to the 
| liberties of the country, and he said it became them 


to listen to that voice of warning of one who, fora | 


| quarter of a ceniury, had certainly distinguished | 

himself by talents of a high order in the Senate of 
| the United States, but who was still a member of 
| that party now advocating the exercise of powers 


the most extraordinary and dangerous. 

Mr. G. said he had not intended to urge upon 
this House the propriety of an unconditional ab- 
rogation of the veto power. He regarded it as 
General Taylor had said he did, ‘‘as a high con- 


| 
| 


He said these were the views of the gentleman 
from Pennsylvania in regard to the peculiar no- 


| tions of a former President, influenced by which, 


and armed with this power, there would not long 
be any safety for the rights of the people of this 
Republic, when in the hands of some men, if en- 
tirely uncontrolled by an expansion of the powers 
of the Executive. A President possessing that 
power, and acting under the influence of fanati- 


_cism, and such a religious phrensy as prevailed in 


' 


some parts of the United States, with such a feel- 


_ ing as that imputed to Mr. Tyler, where, he asked, 
| would this veto power stop in its operations? Gen- 
tlemen should beware how they enlarge the opera- 
tion of this power. 

Had the gentleman forgotten that this power to 
check the will of the people’s representatives had 
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been very rarely used by the earlier Presidents? 
Thomas Jefferson, the great « xpounder of the Dec- 
laration of Independence, and John Adams, his 
co-laborer in the framing of that instrument, had 
exercised the Presidential office altogether for twelve 
years, and never once had they checked the legislation 
of Congress. It had been done by others, it was 
true, but rarely; and it was now matter of history, 
that since the reien of George the Third, the Kiag 
or Queen of England had never dared to do that 
which is now attempted to be justified by those 
who would, as they do, urge the President to an 
uct which (Queen Victoria dare not do. Mirabeau, 
the great French orator and republican, well said, 
“That Government is ga despotism wherein the 
King or President can say, such may be the will 
and opinion of the Legislature of the people, but 
mine is contrary, and mine shall prevail.” 

Not only had this exercise of the veto power 


attracted attention here and in France, but even in | 


england the press had seemed to be astonished at 
the tendencies of what are called Democratic prin- 
ciples. Says a London paper in 1841, when speak- 
ing of the veto power: 

“Tn monarchieal England the sovereign hasa veto, but it 
has never been exercised for fifty years: yetin Democrati 
eal America the deci-iou of the people is intercepted from 
tukhing effect by the wall ofa single man, and that man not 
chosen forthe purpose. In Bogland the prerogatives of the 
Crown are exeremed, notaccording to the private opinions 
ofthe sovereign, but under the advice of responsible ihis 
ters ; butin America, the Democratic King retuses his as- 

nt toa law, because iis contrary to his mdividual judg- 
ment.’ 

‘The gentleman from Michigan, [Mr. Sruarr,] 
very much to his satisfaction, had quoted the opin- 
ions of a distinguished Senator from South Caro- 
lina; and, when ‘gentlemen quoted such men on 
one subject, if was hot improper to see what opin- 
ions had been held by the same authority on others. 
Did the gentleman quote Mr. Calhoun’s opinions 
as favorable to the views of those on the other side 
of this chamber? If so, hear what he says on 
another subject, and take warning from him whose 
authority is invoked. In 1832, in his place in the 
Senate, he said, in reference to the veto ju®t then 
sent in on another subject: 

“He (the President) has pronounced the United States 
Bank to be unconstitutional, and has of course impeached 
the conduct ef Washington aud Madison, (the former of 
whom signed the charter of the first bank, aud the latter of 
the presemt,) and all the members of both Houses of Con- 
gress who voted for the acts incorporating them.”? “To am 
mortified that, in this country, boasting of its Anglo-Saxon 
descent, any ove of respectable standing, much less the Pres- 
ident of the United States, should be found to entertain 
principles leading to such monstrous results; and I cana 

areely believe myselfto be breathing the air ot our country, 
and to be within the walls of the Senate Chamber, when I 
bear such doctrines vindieated. [tis a proof of the wonder- 
ful degeneracy of the times, of a total loss of the true con- 
eephoos of constitutional liberty. But, in the midst of this 
degeneracy, | perceive the syuptons of regeneration.”? 

While he was still on the subject of the veto 
power, as he saw his colleague from the Accomac 
district [Mr. Bayiy] in his seat, he wished to call 
the attention of that gentleman and of the House to 
a document he held in his hand—and he did it with 
no disrespegt to his colleague, and only to iblustrate 
his argument. He destred the attention of the 
House to it, that they might sce what would be 
the-etlect of the veto power in the hands of such 
menas some Presidents of the United States had 
been, as was said by actions, and who were un- 
controlled by the popular will and the popular feel- 
ing, and who wantonly trampled State rights and 
the Consttution under foot. His honvrable col- 
league, with whom he had had the honor to serve 
inthe Virginia Legislature at another period, was 
himself a member of one branch of that Legisla- 
ture in 1839, and he then used this language on the 
question of electing a United States Senator, as was 
shown by his printed speech. Speaking of Gen- 
eral Jackson's proclamation, he said: 

** Hence it was, as the story goes, that, when Mr. Ritchie 
began to find fault with the doctrinal points of the proclama 
tron, General Jackson cursed him right out, and asked him 
what the d—! State rights had to do with the matter.” 

Again, he said, in the same speech: 

* But the cautions and timid, relying on General Jack 
son’s pro/ess'ons —for it is a remarkable fact that he has never 
been so loud in his professtons of Democracy as when his acts 
were most Federal, always ace mpanying an ¢ tack upon the 
Const tudion with the loudest professions of regard for it—the 
cautious and timid, relying upon his prok ssions, followed 
hin in his ultra Federahsm,” &c. © lad the people been 
trac to there principles in 1833, the country would never 
have witnessed the misrude of the last six years, 
uhich every clause of the Cunstilut has heen viola 
every Repullican principle trampled in the dust.”’ 


Such (said Mr. G.) was the picture as drawn 


dun ng 


ted, and 


, by his colleague. 


Did it not present this great 

question of the increase of Executive power in a | 
point of view as strong and argumentative as it 
could well be made by the language of the gentle- 
man, who was always forcible and eloquent, if not 
irresisuble and conclusive, in his arguments? Mr. 
G. thought it could not be that his colleague was 
now, in sustaining the veto, willing to perpetuate 
the Executive power, almost swallowing up all the 
other departments of the Government, as it will in | 
the hands of any man filling the office of Presi- 
dent, when that officer, without even the aid of the 
veto, should be so potent for mischief, that he had | 
only to profess a reverence for the Constitution, | 
and then to trample it ‘in the dust;”’ and by his 
very outrages to cause ‘the cautious and timid” 
to tollow his lead in overthrowing ** every Repub- | 
lican principle”? which we are now called on to sus- | 
tain. ‘The ominous words, veto, veto, are sounded | 
in our ears, as if, in fact, the King were coming to 
put an end to our deliberations upon his rights and 
his prerogatives, It will be found, however, as | 
trust, whenever the hour of trial shall come, that, | 
though we may, as the representatives of freemen, | 
be sometimes ** cautious,’’ we shall never be too 
ignorant to know our rights, or, knowing, * too 
umid’’? to maintain them. We shall do this, 
whether General ‘Taylor be the President, or Lewis 
Cass, the eulogist ot Louis Philippe, King of the 
French, shall fill that office. 

Mr. G. said he held in his hand another book 
written by the Democratic candidate while he was 
revelling, as our minister, in the halls of the then 
French monarchy. He had not time to read ex- 
tracts now, though he might publish some if he 
wrote out his remarks. It would be seen that 
General Cass had well studied all the forms of roy- 
alty, with which he was evidently much pleased, 
as they were exhibited im the ceremonies attending 
the cries of degraded subjects, as they shouted 
around the palace of the ‘Tuileries, ** Vive le Roi !” 
** Vive la Reine !”’ 

He had taken occasion to notice this subject— 
the opinions of his colleague—because he yester- 
day spoke of opinions which he held when he was 
a member of the Legislature, in regard to the dis- 
tribution of the proceeds of the public lands. He 
had no doubt that his colleague honestly enter- 
tained the opinion that this Government has no | 
right to distribute the proceeds, except in agree- | 
ment with the compromise act, which he wished 
to preserve. Yet, though his colleague attempted 
to defend Mr. Tyler on this floor yesterday, (Gov- | 
ernor Tyler, as he called him,) he thought the 
record would show that when his colleague pro- 
posed an amendment in the House of Delegates, | 
looking to the preservation of the compromise, it 
was voted down by a vote in which Mr. ‘Tyler 
participated, he voting in the negative, showing 
that he then did not regard the question of the 
compromise as of any importance, and that he was 
for distribution under any and all circumstances. 

Certain (said Mr. G.) he was of the fact that 
Mr. Tyler had in the very strongest terms recom- 
mended, while a member of the Virginia Legisla- | 
ture, ** the speedy adoption of some equitable plan 
‘ for the distribution of the net proceeds of the sales | 
‘of the public lands among the several States.” 
And he had, in a very able report, in the form of 
a preamble to a set of resolutions, urged the meas- | 
ure of disuribution as demanded by ‘* every prin- 
ciple of jusuce.’’ For this preamble Mr. ‘Tyler 
had voted, as it was his own language, his own 
argument; and it seemed to have been adopted by 
a vote of the House without division. Whether 
his colleague voted for it or not, was wholly imma- | 
terial; Mr. Tyler had sustained it. Another fact 
(said Mr. G.) could not be denied, that Mr. ‘Tyler 
had recommended d@tribution in his first message | 
to Congress, had signed a bill to that effect, and had 
said: ** The mode by which this is to be effected ad- 
‘dresses itself to the discretion of Congress, as the 
‘ trustee for the States.”’ The discretion of Congress 
was exercised in a manner suited to its own view 
of right, and in view, too, of the declared opinions 
of the President, which had before so well accorded 
with the views of the legislative body. He, how- 
ever, in the exercise of this prerogative of the veto, 
had set up his own will in direct opposition to the 
Legislature. Whether this was done under the 
influence of “a sort of religious belief,’’ that he, 
being ‘a higher power "’ than the Congress of the 
United States, had a right therefore to exercise his | 
own will, and not theirs; or whether it was done in | 
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a moment of forgetfulness of his former denun, 
tion of the exercise of this power, remains ye 
problem with some. Mr. G. would not questior 
the purity of his motives. He had some reaso,,,. 
indeed, to think kindly of President Tyler, and |. 
hoped he should continue to do so. He had on|y 
referred to his opinions on this subject bee “y 








“la- 


la 


“sons 


ause his 


colleague had introduced them on yesterday 
In 1834, in presenting a memorial from the peo- 


ple of Accomac, the county in which his colleauye 
resided, while he was a Senator from Virginia 
: Srna 


Mr. Tyler said: 


“We were told yesterday that the President could no: 
retrace his steps with honor. What language is this to 4,. 
held by a public agent? Honor, due regard to the soley, 
obligations and duties of otfice,*require of every public 1, 
to repair the mischiefs which bis own unWise policy ee 
have inflicted on the country. By what sort of acy c 


Visers 


must the President be surrounded, when we are told that 
he would be dishonored by giving audience to the eoustity 
ent body, and yielding to their wishes? His duty required 
this ofhim. ‘The country must suffer because the Presidey: 
must not be inconsistent. Honor would not permit tin to 
retrace an ill-advised act, no matter what come out of jr. 
Mr. ‘I’. would scout such an idea of honor and consist 
ency.” 

Such, then, (said Mr. G.) has been the cours, 
and such the language of one who, my colleague 
now says, had he deferred to the will of the Rep- 
resentatives of the People, and yielded to their 
wishes on the occasion to which he refers, would 
have violated “his own oath.” Sir, Mr. Tyler 
himself did not think so in 1834, when he ficely 
uttered his opinions under the solemnities of the 
same oath, acting also under the obligations of a 
Virginia Senator. He stood there in his place 
and boldly denounced an act of the President of 
the United States, involving a conviction of duty 
on his part, upon his view of the great constitu- 
tional question. 

He had no intention to charge his colleague with 
inconsistency; he had simply spoken of these 
things because his colleague had brought them up 
in connection with the name of Mr. Tyler, and 
he most cordially thanked him for the precedent 
which the case afforded as illustrating his views. 

Mr. BAYLY said his colleague was wholly 
mistaken. 

Mr. GOGGIN said he might be, but it certainly 
did not appear that he was, from his recollection 
of facts, and as they would appear by the record 
itself, as he thought. 

Mr. BAYLY said he had opposed it because it 
was unconstitutional. 

Mr. GOGGIN repeated that he charged no in- 
consistency on his colleague, for though he might 
even have voted for the preamble to the resolu- 
Lions, there might be something else there of which 
he did not approve in the main. But he (Mr. G.) 
was speaking of the opinion of Mr. Tyler, not his 
colleague’s. He regarded distribution as both ex- 
pedient and constitutional. 

But there was another point of view in which 
he wished to present this question to the House 
and to the people, and in relation to which he 
would appeal to gentlemen on both sides of the 
House. When questions arose under the Const- 
tution, presenting difficulties in relation to their 
power to pass some particular bill containing fea- 


| tures about which they differed, where did they 


go for a solution of their difficulties? Would they 
recur back to the fathers of the Republican Church, 


| or should they go to President Polk, to his col- 


league, to the gentleman from Michigan, [Mr. 
Sruart,] to their former friend and President, 
Mr. Van Buren, who was now so obnoxious to 
both North and South? When a question arose, 
they had the right to look back, instead of con- 
sulting any of those named, to the opinions of the 
patriots in the purer and better days of the Repub- 
lic, when they did not consult the President of the 
United States to know what his views might be, 
and to ascertain whether he would approve a bil 
if it should be passed. ‘They acted, according to 
the lights before them, as Representatives of @ 
vroud and free people, and did not go to the White 
tenes to ask Mr. Polk or anybody else if he 
would be pleased to sign a bill if they should pass Ul. 
They acted on the principles of our glorious Decla- 
ration of Independence, which is read and repeated 
from time to time, and will ever be, he trusted, on 
each annually-recurring national festival as long 2s 
time itself shall record its annual round. One of 


the principles of that Declaration is an unfaltering 
opposition to thetyranny which had been exercised 
over the free people of the colonies, and which was 
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aoved by facts, of which this was one exactly 
oylar, that ** the King had refused his assent to 
ws the most wholesome and necessary for the 
vlc good.’’ Such was the language of the Dec- 
ytion of Independence when our forefathers 
were ruled as with an iron rod; and such was the 
anguage of Whigs and of freemen everywhere. 
Bat he had alluded to the declarations of General 
iackson, and he supposed the opposite side of the 
House would admit that he, at least, was good au- 
sority. Mr. G. said he fully concurred in the 
inions then expressed by the old hero, and he 
hoped gentlemen would be inclined to remember 
—m. . . 
them. 
“He then read an extract from one of General 
Jackson’s Messages, saying, if a bank was neces- 
cary for the fiscal operatinns of the Government, 
ne would “* submit to the wisdom of the Legisla- 
wre,” &c. Here was the stern, unyielding old 
iero declaring that he would submit to the wisdom 
of the National Legislature, if a measure of that 
sind was deemed necessary; but gentlemen here 
jow told them that this young successor, who was 
sometimes called par excellence ** Young Hickory,’’ 
would not defer to the will of the people as Gen- 
eral Jackson said he would. ‘There were other 
views of General Jackson, in connection with this 
ubject of a bank, which, as they were familiar to 
ie House, he would not detain them to repeat. 
He did not introduce them for the purpose of dis- 
cussing the bank subject at all, for that was not 
an issue before the country; yet, if it were, Mr. G. 
should not shrink from it. We were content that 
our opponents should enjoy their own system of 
asub-treasury. Bad as it was, it perhaps was bet- 
ter to endure even a bad system than to have so 
much agitation as we have had on this subject for 
somany years. Though by no means convinced 
of its utility, he had determined (in the present 
condition of the country, burdened with a heavy 
debt, as it was, by a long and unnecessary and un- 
constitutional war) to throw no obstacles in the 
way of those who, atthe head of affairs, had brought 
these evils on the country. He desired that the 
President and his friends should have ample op- 
portunity to test their favorite scheme. Hence the 
Whigs would not now press theirs. He had only 
menuoned this, because other gentlemen had intro- 
duced it, and for the purpose of showing, that re- 
garding these great -questions, Mr. Polk would 


« 


refuse, as We were told now, to yield to the judg- | 


ment of such men as Washington and Madison, 
and last, though not least in the estimation of some, 
of General Jackson himself, who had sometimes 


declared his respect for the popular will; even in 


opposition to his own views. 


Did he hear a gentleman say, Van Buren too? | 
He knew of no connection of Van Buren’s views | 


with the veto of the bank. He was once, how- 
ever, as he wished to tell his southern “friends, a 
petiuoner for a branch bank at the city of Albany. 
Did they know this when they supported him for 
the Presidency? Oh, no! he supposed not. 

Mr. GREEN here made some remark, which 
was not audible at the reporter’s desk. 

Mr. GOGGIN said he had already answered 
that question by the remarks which he had made. 
The gentleman could not have been in the House, 
orhe would not have thought it necessary to inter- 
rupt him. He hoped these interruptions would 
hot be repeated; he would not be deterred, how- 
ever, from doing his duty. 

But if he had not another reason, he had one 
which in itself was sufficient to influence his’ con- 


duct in refusing to support the veto power in the | 
hands of one man to the extent that some gentle- | 
men did on the other side of the House: 1t was | 


derived from a belief which he entertained from 
the bottom of his sonal, that sometimes, with all 
the vigilance of party, men the most’ unworthy 


would creep into the confidence of the people. If, 


he had no other reason, he would be willing to go 
‘0 the country on that opinion, which was ex- 
pressed by one whose views of the character of 
en would be appreciated by his colleague, (Mr. 


bayty,) who he Saw was about to leave the Hall. | 


He alluded to his colleague again in no unkind 
spirit; [here Mr. Bayry left the Hall, Mr. G.ask- 
“ig him to remain;] and he only referred to the 
option which he was about to read by way of 
\ving to his constituents and to the House a rea- 
‘on why he could not support General Cass for 
the Presidency, and thereby, if elected, intrust 


him with the veto, and all the other powers of this | 


| Government. He should quote from the document 


which he held in his hand, as the opinion of one 
who spoke under the responsibility of his oath as 
a member of this House, and whose word no man 


| would question, when he spoke of his convictions 








| veto? 


of the truth and its force on his own mind. He 
should give the House the opinions of one whom 
all who had been associated with him on the floor 
of this House would listen to attentively, and for 
whom he (Mr. G.) entertained the highest per- 
sonal respect—one whose character, talents, and 
position in the country, entitled all his opinions to 
respect. 

In the year 1837, while General Cass was Sec- 
retary of War, a committee of the House of Rep- 
resentatives was appointed, of which the Hon. 
Henry A. Wise was chairman, with instructions 
to inquire into the condition of the Executive De- 
partments, &e. The committee met in a short 
time, and proceeded with its investigations, when 
the following form of an oath was adopted to be 
administered to witnesses: 

* You do solemnly, swear that the evidence you shall give 
touching the subjects of investigation of this committee, shall 


he the truth, the whole truth, und nothing hut the truth, so help 
you God.”? 


Mr, Wise was the first witness examined, and 
he ‘“* was sworn by reading himself the oath and 
kissing the book.” ‘The witness then stated, in 
answer to a question put to him, among other 
things: ** I believe that Lewis Cass, Secretary of 


Ty ss . 2 . . - . 
‘War, was engaged in speculating in the public | 


‘lands whilst Secretary of War; that he made exr- 
‘orbitant allowances to favorites; paid one for ser- 
‘vices never performed; another after he had full 
‘knowledge that the favorite had forged his official 
‘signature; permitted commissions under him to be 
‘ ante-dated; and has ordered a treasury warrant to 
‘be paid to the assignee of a disbursing officer, who 


‘had gambled it away, after it had been protested | 
‘by a deposit bank and was countermanded by 


‘the Secretary of the Treasury; and to have been 
* guilly of several other acts of violation of duty’’—all 
of which will be found in Reports of Committees, 
2d session, 24th Congress, volume 3. 

*Mr. Wise, in continuance of his statement, also 
said: 


“T know, from evidence laid before me by the Executive, | 


of many instances of unlawful and oppressive acts also; as, 
for instance, the conduct of the Executive and its officers 
towards the Indian tribes, particularly the Cherokees. I 
believe that the wars with the Creek and Seminole In 
dians have been caused by want of integrity in Executive 
officers of the Government; and thut the defeat of our arms, 
which has covered the nation with disgrace in these wars, has 
been owing to neglect or want of ability in the War Depart- 
ment.’ 


Here, then, (said Mr. G.,) was the testimony 


of one who was not speaking in the heat of de- | 


bate, not under the influence of high or moment- 
ary excitement, but in the seclusion of a com- 
mittee room, under the sanctions of an oath, was 
deliberately deposir » co what he believed to be the 
truth, or what, so far as his own knowledge ex- 
tended, he tells us he knew. That Mr. Wise did 
so believe at the time, I have not (said Mr. G.) the 
slightest doubt. He was one whose word, with- 
out an oath, would be anywhere received, and he 
had only shown the nature and extent of the oath 
as proof of the importance which should be at- 
tached-to the statement, as a thorough, regular, 
and properly-condacted investigation, so far as 
time would allow it to be carried out. 

That, he would tell gentlemen on the other side 
of the House, was the Lewis.Cass who was now 
the Democratic candidate for the Presidency of the 
United States. This was the picture of him, not 
drawn by himself, (Mr. G.;) n6t drawn from any 
ene in the heat of debate, as he again repeated; not 
extracted from any one under the excitement of the 
moment, as he had shown; byg it was the deliber- 
ate language of a high-minded, whole-souled man, 
who was long a member of this House, whose 
name and fame were commensurate with the limits 


| § Post Office,’ &e. 


escape detection. 
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now, as it certainly was believed to be when the 
statements were made? I regret that we have not 
now in this’ House the powerful aid of him who 
set on foot this investigation, Other abuses, per- 
haps, might be ferreted out which now may 
His probing process had, at the 
time, given much offence to certain individuals, 
and particularly had the venerable editor of the 
Richmond Enquirer lamented the degeneracy of 
the times which could lead honorable gentlemen to 
speak out in such plain terms as their own convic- 
tions of duty seemed to require. Accordingly, 
some time before, Mr. Ritchie had modestly com- 
plained of Mr. Wise’s style. He said, in his 
paper: 


‘* Bap Taste.—Mr. Wise seems forthe present to be imi- 
tating rather the example of Tristram Burges than the clas- 
sical genius of Join Randolph. The following extract from 


| his speeeh of the 2th January in relation to the contingent 
) expenses of the House, the public printing, and matters and 


things in general, falls intothe following not very chaste or 


| Classical expressions : 


“*'That report broke up the nest, probed the old sore, and 
‘laid bare the corruption of thatdepartunent. Ido not know 
‘that all the foul matter has run out yet, and that it may not 
‘yet become more corrupt than ever. There are some other 
‘departments which [ should like to see probed. There are 
‘your land offices and your Indian bureaus, which, if all I 
‘believe is true, are now and have been for a long tume fes- 
‘tering with as.stinking corruption as ever ulcerated the 
‘ Sir, twenty-five thousand copies of that 


| § report were not half enouch for a population of twelve mil- 


of the Union; and he called on gentlemen opposite | 


to mark the statement. 
Mr. G. then said: Mr. Speaker, dare you or I, 


with this proof before our eyes, together with that | 


which is known to us of his political principles 


and opinions—dare we, I say, confide to him our | 


destinies, and those of this our common countty? | 


Shall such a man be trusted with the power of the 
Shall the will of such a one, and in any sta- 
tion, be permitted’to control the will of twenty mil- 
lions of others, many of whom are just as good or 
better than he, if what we see laid bare be true 





‘lions. It told a tale of corruption where all should be as 
‘pure asthe air of your mountains ina republic. Would 
‘that I could believe it would produce a real bona fide retorm, 
‘such as party politicians hold up to the desire and expecta- 
‘tion of the people; not a reform merely to turn outand put 
‘in, but a radical reform—a cure—a healing of the diseave. 
‘It did allit could do: it informed us of the disease; it let 
‘out some fetid matter. But I fear it exposed a most fear- 
‘ful character of the disease—I fear itis the king’s evil on 
‘the bedy politic! It is not always to cure to become in- 
‘tormed ofamalady. You may stop up one rat-hole, sir, and 
‘they will gnaw another. You may cicatrize one old sore, 
‘and another will bieak out on some other part of the body.’ 

** A little too much of this corrupt style.’ 

He, however, had not been deterred from doing 
his whole duty, for which he received the thanks 
of the pure and patriotic of all parties. 

What Mr. G. meant by these references was, 
simply to show the dangerous tendencies of Exec- 
utive power, and the impropriety, manifest as it 
was, of‘enlarging, by means of the indiscriminate 


| use of the veto, that power, now too great for a 


republic. 

3uthe had already consumed more time on the 
subject of the veto than he intended to do when he 
commenced his remarks. He wished now to call 
the attention of his Northern friends, and partic- 
ularly the gentleman from Michigan, (Mr. Srv- 
ART,] Who cried out this morning, as did the gen- 
tleman from Georgia [Mr. Iverson] yesterday, 
Where is the great, good, glorious, cal patriotic 
Harry Clay? To this question he would put an- 
other: Where is that sweet little fellow, Martin Van 
Buren? [Laughter.] Where is the man on whom 
you of the South once bestowed your suffrages, 
and who, you said, served you with fidelity? 
Where, men of Virginia, is the ** Northern man 
with Southern feelings?”? His (Mr. G.’s) friends 
had warned them how they bestowed their confi- 
dence on the little Magician; but the Richmond 
Enquirer called upon them to surrender their fears, 
and to aid that great exponent of Jeffersonian prin- 
ciples, as he was called, to reach the Presidency. 
In vain his (Mr. G.’s) friends pointed them to the 
fact, that Mr. Van Buren had stood up in the 
Convention of New York as the advocate of free 
negro suffrage, and in her Legislature as a Mis- 
souri restrictionist, and above all, to the equivocal 
language whieh he used in relation to the power 


| of Congress over slavery in the District of Colum- 


bia. On that subject Mr. Van Buren said express- 
ly, that he should not feel himself safe in pro- 


| nouncing the opinion that Congress had not the 





right to abolish slavery in the District of Colum- 
bia; yet, when they called the attention of the 


| country to these things, their Democratic friends 


scoffed at the charge, and said General Harrison 
was a granny, a coward, an abolitionist, and every- 
thing that a good man should not be. They said 
the same of Mr. Clay, and shed tears, almost, now 
that he—so good, so pure, so honest—should have 
failed to get the Whig nomination. Such was the 
language they used respecting the hero of Tippe- 
canoe and the sage of Ashland. They declared 
that Mr. Van Buren, though he hailed from the 
North, was peculiarly the guardian of the South, 


| and that he was the man of their choice rather 


than the honored names of Clay, Harrison, Bar- 
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bour, or White, of Tennessee. 


No, said they, in- 


stead of any Southern-born man, give us this North- || 


ern man, who has claims because he betrays the 


North, and thus shows his devotion to the South. | 


But where is he now? They had pushed him by 


and cast him off, as a gentleman said here yesterday, | 


** like old clothes;” and there was none, not even 


the gentleman from Michigan, so poor as to do | 


him reverence. Where is the South on this occa- 
sion? Where are Southern. men who have so 
often eulogized this man of Kinderhook ? 


I fancy | 


I see them now, at home apologizing for their 


friend by telling the ignorant that the Whigs have 
bought him up, and that he 1s in fact a Whig, al- 


ways was one, and ever will be, so long as the | 


Whigs have power to carry on bargain, inteigue, 
and corrupuon. The Whig party everywhere in 
the South had cautioned their Democratic friends, 
but they neglected the warning. 
Mr. Van Buren, who was now taken up by the 
Abolitionists of the North, of whom gentlemen had 
such a horror, though they had now discovered 


They stood by | 
|| base enough to do it, as was shown to the satisfac- | 


he was tainted with feelings which they condemned, | 


and that, like some other men, he, too, has *‘ adough- 
Sace.”’ 

And now he wished to call the attention of the 
House to some remarks made elsewhere, which 
related to a subject of great importance to us all. 
But, first, he would ask the members of this House 


|| Southern gentlemen on this floor. 


if they had seen these two lives of General Cass | 
which had recently been put forth by his friends, | 


They talked of the Whig party concealing its opin- 


ions and the opinions of its candidate, and yet | 


they so mysufied the opimons of the man they 
sustained, by suppressing and interpolating them, 


that no one under the sun could tell what his opin | 


ions are. Ask a Democrat of the North, and he 
will geta life of Gen. C, designed for circulation 
in the North. Ask one of the South, and you 
would be referred to his opinions as pabliched in 
the life designed for circulation in the South. As 
no gentleman in this House had thought proper to 


call the attention of the country to this fact, he | 
He held in his hand two lives | 
of Lewis Cass, printed at the Globe Office in this 


would now do so. 


city, within a short time; and of this. General 
Lewis Cass, on pages seventh and eighth, they 


| 


were favored with the following, which he him- | 
self had headed, “*For the South,’’**Forthe North,” | 


as he had no doubt they were so designed: 


For THe Sourn. For Tur NorRTH. 
“Tn the winter of 1847, the * Wilmot proviso’ was intro- 


duced into the Senate as an amendment to the three milion | 


bill, by a Federal Senator trom New England. 
of the mover was evideutly to defeat the passage of the bill 
to which it was to be attached, and to embarrass the Admin- 
istration in the prosecution of the war. 
against the proviso, tor reasons given in his speech on the 
occasion. 


“It was during the sessions “It was during the sessions 


of this Congress that the tariff of this Congress that the tariff | 


of 1845 and the independent of 1546 and the independent 
treasury were established. It treasury were established.— 
is notalone to the exclusive General Cass gave to these 
champion of free trade and great measures the weight of 
the ultra advocate of a hard his influenec, and his zealous 
money currency that the op- and unflinching support. At 
ponents of protection and the the close of that Congress, 
enemies of @ paper currency Gen, Cass was invited by the 
are to look for the defeat of Democratic oreinbers of the 
those measures. Such men Legislature of New York to 
are usually in the pursuit of partake of a public dinner at 
some theoretical abstracuion, Albany, as a mark of their 
which gives them but litde appreciation of his brilliant 
influence with practical men. public services, and their es- 
Butitistomenofentarged and mation of fis character as a 
liberal views, Whose strength man. ‘This honor, however, 
of character and influence he declined.’ 

earry conviction with their 

action, that the country is 

indebted for radical and ben- 

eficial reforms. General Cass 


» gave to these great measures 


the weight of hia intluence 
and his zealous and untlinch- 
ing support. At the close of 
that Congress, General Cass 
was invued by the Deimo- 
cratic members of the Legista- 
ture of New York to partake 
of a public dinner at Albany, as a mark of their appreciation 
of his brilliaut public services and their estimation of his 
character as a man. This honor, however, he declined. 
in December, 1847, General Cass gave bis views at length 
upou the * Wilmot proviso,’ in a letter to Mr. Nicholson, of 
Tennessee. In that letter he avowed himself opposed to 
the measure, and to the exereise of any legislation by Con- 
gress, over any of the Territories of the United States, re- 
epecting the domestic relations of their inhabitants. He be- 
heved that all questions of that nature should be settled by 
the people themselves, who ought to be allowed ‘to regu- 
late their internal concerns in their own way,’ and that 
Congress has no more power to abolish or establish slavery 
in such Territories than it has to regulate any other of the 
relative duties of social life—that of husband and wife, of 
parent and child, or of master and servant. He said, in con- 


General Cass voted | 


The design 








j 


| 
| 
| 


j 
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clusion: The Wilmot proviso seeks to take from its le- 
* gitimate tribunal a question of domestic policy having no 
‘relation to the Union as such, and to transfer it to another, 
‘created by the people for a special purpose, and foreign to 
‘the subject-matter involved in this issue. By going back 
‘Lo our true principles, we go back to the road of peace and 
‘safety. Leave to the people who will be affected by this 
‘question, to adjust it upon their own responsibility and in 


‘their own manner, and we shall render another tribute to | 


*the original principles of our Government, and furnish 
‘another guarantee for its permanence and prosperity.’ ” 


Here were pamphlets, then, which were intend- 


ed for sectional circulation, in all respects identical | 


with each other, except as set out in the extracts 
| read. Talk about tricks; about sneaking into 
power unworthily! Where was so palpable an 
attempt to do soas here, in this detected instance ? 
| He did not charge on gentlemen on this floor that 
they did it. He would not apply such language 
te them, though there were men who, to advance 
their purpose by the election of General Cass, were 


tion of all. He called upon gentlemen to notice 


the facts, but he impeached the motives of none. | 
The country would see that, in the Southern Life, 


assurances of support to Southern institutions were 
given, (just such as Mr. Van Buren gave.) Ex- 


tracts were given from the Nicholson —— 


was deemed of so much importance as to haVe been 
called out by a letter addressed to General Cass by 
Yet, important 


as it was, giving his peculiar views, as it did, it is | 


shamelessly suppressed in the Life intended for the 


North, where these opinions were known to be | 
Could not the most blind, the most | 
|| ignorant see that an attempt is made at deception? | 
And, he asked, is there a single member of this | 


unpalatable. 


House who could stand up in his place and defend 
| such an act? In the country he hoped there would 
| be none, and that every honest Democrat would 

repudiate at the polls the man with the * two dough- 


_ faces’’ thus attempted to be played off upon them. | 
But gentlemen had called upon the Whig party | 


to tell the country what their principles were; what 
they go for, and what was their platform. He 


of Presidential powers, and. the corrupting increase 
of the patronage of this Government, they would 


have a platform broad enough for all Whigs to stand | 


upon, and on which they would stand, with many 
honorable spirits with whom gentlemen opposite 
were now associated. He saw the signs of the 
times in the Old Dominion; he saw that there were 
men with the independence and the boldness to 
_ come out and disavow the acts of those with whom 
they had been united, and who avowed that er 
would not support any man whose friends put fort 
two books to make known his opinions, as they 
professed, while those opinions were artfully sup- 
pressed in one of them. They had asserted that 
General Taylor was afraid to avow his principles; 
| while here was a document from the office of their 
own party press which showed satisfactorily that 
| they were afraid of the opinions of General Cass. 
| He called their attention to the speech of the talent- 
ed Yancey, of Alabama, a member of the Cass 
| Convention, who said, in his nomination the South 
| had been betrayed. If they would not hear such 
men, they would not believe though one rose from 
the dead. He putit to them if they could or would 
| discredit that young, honorable, and talented man? 
| He (Mr. G.) had had the honor of serving with 
| him in this Hall,and he therefore knew how to 
| appreciate his statements. He already had taken 
| the alarm. He saw that there was danger brood- 
| ing; and now, as they were called on in 1840, he 


| (Mr. G.) appealed to them to look to their rights, | 
i| 


and not to fold their arms until thé danger was 


| 


| aside, as Mr. Van Buren had been, when he, too, 
| as it was now discovered by his Democratic friends, 


|| had two sets of opinions, the one for the South 


| and the other for the North. 


|| Mr. McCLELLAND said he had taken some 
|| two or three thousand of the first edition of the 
| life of General Cass, containing the extract relative 


to the Wilmot proviso, and had circulated them 


| north of Mason and Dixon’s line. 


Mr. GOGGIN hoped the gentleman would ex- 


/cuse him. He did not wish to be interrupted. He 


had not questioned the fact which the gentleman 


'| had stated. He wished now to call the attention 


of gentlemen to another point. 


would tell those gentlemen, and the country would | 
tell them, that, if they had no other than thatof | 
unyielding, unchanging opposition to the increase | 


over: not until 185@, when the election might come | 
/ on again, and when General Cass might be thrown | 


E. 





July 2 l, 


; : 
|| Mr. INGE rose and made an observation which 
was inaudible at the reporter’s desk. ar 
|| Mr. GOGGIN said he did not wish to be die. 
| courteous, but he preferred not to be interrupted 
for he had buta very short portion of time rem tin. 
ing. He had not charged Mr. Yancey with bein, 
a supporter of General Taylor, if that w 
the gentleman had said. He never thought such 
a thing. But he knew one thing, and that was 
that Mr. Yancey would not support Lewis Cas 
W hat he had to say he wished to say to the ven. 
tleman from Michigan, (Mr. McCretrann,) who 
was here the claampion of General Cass, aid on 
all points of order when raised, and in manavins 
the business of the House, he would do him the 
justice to say that he deserved great credit; he 
that talent which he (Mr. G.) almost envied. 
|| Mr. McCLELLAND took exception to the re. 
|| mark of the gentleman from Virginia, and wa 


ing 


as What 





ad 


/ as 
understood to say that he was not in the habit of 


raising points of order, though he micht haye 
taken part in the discussions on those raised by 
others. 4 

Mr. GOGGIN had admitted that the gentleman 
was happy on points of order when raised. He 
intended no reflection on the gentleman. He had 
thought he was complimenting the gentleman. [A 
laugh.] But to return to what he was about to 
say. hen this bill was under debate yesterday, 
the gentleman had taken the floor, and was report- 
ed as saying: 

“Mr. McCietianp remarked that the gentleman had 
spoken of this provision for the Savannah river having been 
voted on several times, and of the Committee of Ways and 
Means being sustained by the House. Now, he wi-hed to 
ask this question: [In Committee of the Whole, had not the 
Whigs voted against the appropriation contained in this 
item, and then recorded their votes for it in the House.” 

That was what the gentleman said the Whizs 
had voted against in committee. 

Mr. McCLELLAND and others rose, and de- 
sired to make observations. 

Mr. GOGGIN said gentlemen no doubt voted 
as they said; he did not question the fact; but, 
strange as it seemed, in the instance alluded to, 
the Whigs, as thegentleman said, voted against tle 
appropriation in committee. How this was, he did 
not know; they had generally voted for it in the 
House, and so stood on the record. This they did 
no doubt because they had seen the propriety of 
the improvement, which was actually recommend- 


ed by the Secretary of War and endorsed by the Pres- 


| 
} 
| 
| 


ident. They might have given this vote in the 
House, too, with the fullest confidence that gentle- 
men on the other side would stand up to what 
they had just pledged themselves in the following 
resolution, which had been passed by that very 
body but a few days since: 

“ Resolved, That the Constitution of the United States 
vests in Cungress the power to appropriate money to open 
and improve harbors and remove obstrucuous from naviga- 
ble rivers, in all cases where such improvements are neces 
sary to the protection and facility of commerce with foreign 
nations, or the commerce among the States.”’ 

This resolution passed this House by a vote of 
128 to 58; the gentleman and 26 of his party voung 
for it, while 24 of them did not vote at ali. Had 
not these, he would ask, had not other gentlemen, 
given evidences of changes of opinion? And when 
gentlemen talked about changes in the committee, 
they should look, too, to the House. 

He wished now to show what were regarded as 
Whig principles by a large majority of the people 
in 1839. There was an extract of what appeared 
in the Richmond Enquirer in 1839 as the Whig 
doctrine generally referred to, and copied by Thos. 
Ritchie, Esq., who was known to gentlemen ou 
this floor, from another paper, the Nashville Ban- 
ner: 

« With the editors of the Richmond Whig, we hold that 
all are Whigs who go for a change of rulers—who are in 
|| favor of retorming abuses—of limiting Executive —- 
|| of retrenching the immense annual expenses of the Federa 
Government, increased by the economical Democrats trom 
thirteen to forty millions—for rescuing the national domain 
from the fund of Executive patronage—for suppressing the 
interference of office-holders with the freedom of elections: 
in fine, we hold that ali are Whigs who are for arresting the 
gigantic strides of Government towards despotism, and - 
tendency of its electioneering policy to introduce univ ersa 
corruption. Mr. Rives is an eminent Whig of this stamp: 
We trust by all means he will be reélected.””—Nashville Ban- 


ner, January 24. 

Here, then, were what were said to be Whiz 
principles in 1839, and yet the gentleman told them 
that in 1840 they had no arte ew their cry being 
log cabin, hard cider, and coon skins. Mr. G. said 


| 





he had stood upon this platform then, with other 
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reat questions at issue also—as the bank, tariff, | eighteen totwent 
and distribution. The gentleman nevertheless asked 
them why they did not now come up to their prin- 
ciples of 1840. Why, if they had no principies in 
1340, how could the gentleman expect them to 
gvow them now? : 

Mr. STUART said he did not ask them to come | 
up to their principles of 1840. He knew they had 
no principles, and therefore he could not have asked 
them to come up to them. 

Mr. GOGGIN. The gentleman must excuse 
him. The House remembers, | dare say, what 
the gentleman said about hard cider, corn-dodger 
songs, coon skins, &c., all very good in their way, || it as the ark of our political salvation. 
and the gentleman need not sneer at them now that || proper policy to be pursued under this Constitu- | 
the White House and its intended occupant is the || tion, so as to maintain the rights, advance the in- | 
subject of his thoughts. He had but a moment || terest, and secure the common weal of all, parties | 
left. , have been formed and kept up ever since the | 

It had been contended by some that because || daysof Washington. They first arrayed themselves 
General Taylor had that modesty which some in || under two great leaders, Jefferson and Hamilton, | 
this House possessed not in so eminent a degree, || both members of Washington’s cabinet, both pa- 
flaughter,}—he meant no personal allusion—be- || triots, and both aiming at the same great end—the 
cause General Taylor said he had not studied these || perpetuity and advancement of a common Govern. | 
subjects, because he had not made himself ac- || ment. 
quainted with politics while he was fighting the For one, sir, I do not believe this formation of 
battles of his country, though he was at the same || parties has been deleterious to the prosperity of | 
time writing with his sword its history, so far as || this great Republic; nor do | believe the future 
it was connected with the glorious évents on the || existence of parties in this country, formed un- | 
Rio Grande, at Palo Alto, Resaca de la Palma, || der the Constitution, and based* upon principle, 
Monterey,and Buena Vista—because he was doing | 
this, and was pursuing the honor and glory of the 
country, gentlemen said he was too little of a 
statesman, ahd 

The SPEAKER cut short the gentleman with 
his sentence unfinished, by the announcement that 
his hour had expired. 

Mr. THOMPSON, of Mississippi, then said: 
lis apparent to every member on this floor that 
the civil and diplomatic bill must pass and become 
a law before this session adjourff$. But the po- 
sition in which we are now placed is unprece- 
dented, and will astound the country. The ma- 
jority of this House have inserted into this bill 
provisions which render it impossible for a large 
minority to vote for its passage. But that ma- 
jority having thus amended the bill and made it 
obnoxious, refuse to pass the bill known to be ab- 
solutely necessary to the well-being, if not the very 
existence of the Government. An effort seems to 
be made to force members to violate their con- 
science, or leave the public officers without support. 
The whole civil list is to be starved out, because 
honorable Representatives will not sustain an ap- 
propriation to remove obstructions in the Savan- 
nah river, in violation of their well-known and 
declared opinions. For one, I shall remain im- 
movable, be the consequences what they may. 
l have an abiding confidence in the good sense of 
the people to comprehend and appreciate this 
movement. 

I hope, if the bill passes in its present shape, 
the President will withhold his signature. 1 a 
he is not to be moved from his principles by the 
fear of starvation. I believe that he will not ac- 
quiesce, under duress, in the adoption of a measure 
which would not receive his sanction when left 
free to exercise the discretion which has been 
secured to him by the Constitution. I believe in 
the President’s firmness. He has given the coun- 
try too many evidences of its existence now to be 
doubted. 

But is this movement made to provoke a veto, 
and thus render obnoxious and unpopular this 
provision of our Constitution? I hope it is not, 
and yet I fear it is; and therefore the pending 
Presidential election, in all of its consequences, 
opens before us. We cannot avoid the discussion 
if we would, and I would not if I could. 

In November next, the people of this Republic will 
assemble at the ballot-box to select another Chief 

lagistrate of this Confederacy, for the four years 
ensuing the fourth of March next. That selection, 
we all admit, will have a decisive influence on the 
future policy of the Government. It is impossi- 
ble, in the very nature of things, that it should be 
otherwise. Our Government is not the result of 
force, but of opinion. It is based, not in the fear 
and dread of power, but in the affections of the peo- 
ple. Itis maintained, not by large standing armies 
and powerful navies, but by the intelligence, virtue, 
and patriotism of the masses. In such a Govern- 
ment, and among such a people, individual men | 


like interest in a common country, it is absurd to 
suppose, that in their selection of men to discharge 
the duties of office for the common good and the | 
general welfare, friendship for individuals, a dis- 
position to honor a man irrespective of his fitness 





control the action of the voter. 
We have received from our fathers a Constitu- | 

tion as remarkable for its wisdom as for its adapt- 

ation to our necessities. 































operate to oer prejudice or disadvantage. 
vigilance of the defeated party will ever secure in- 
dustry, fidelity, and honesty in the officers placed 
in power by the successful party. The people 
compose the grand inquest of the nation, before 
which all must appear at stated and fixed periods; 
their virtue and their intelligence are our sure 
guarantees—where error is harmless, when truth 
is left free to combat it; their verdict is given 
through the ballot-box, and from their decision 
there lies no appeal. 

But when parties degenerate into faction; when 





uon of a great leader; when the blaze of military 
glory shall dazzle the eyes of the multitude; when 
‘*the pride, pomp, and circumstance of glorious 
war”’ shall lead captive our people, and they shall 
be called upon to confer office upon a sutcessful 
chieftain, ** without a why or wherefore,’’—then 
will a party, formed on such a basis, become the’ 
bane and curse of the nation; then will we begin 
that career which leads us, as it has led all other 
Republics which have preceded us, to inevitable 
overthrow and destruction. 

Whenever the cry over the ballot-box shall be, 
‘**qut Cesar aut nihil,” and it shall prevail, then is 
the destruction of our liberties nigh at hand. The 
people will require a ruler, and a Cesar will be 
found. The watchword of the friends of Louis 
Napoleon, which has produced such consternation 
in France, and has been so much ridiculed in this 
country—‘‘Am I not the nephew of mine uncle?” — 
will be as sensible as the cry raised in this country 
in behalf of one of the Presidential aspirants, Am 
{ nota mighty man of valor? and none shall stand 
who opposes my triumph. 

But the time is not yet; our Republic has not yet 
revolved around its cycle of greatness. The people 

will reject this appeal to their passions instead of 
their reason and judgment; and the result of the 
approaching election will, in my opinion, terminate 
in the dissolution of the Whig party, and the per- 
manent establishment of Democratic principles. 

Major General Zachary Taylor, now command- 


is the nominee of the National Whig Convention, 
and of course is the Whig candidate for the Presi- 


in the standing army of the United States; and for 
that period, having been set apart from the great 
body-of the people, he has never exercised that 
greatest and highest privilege of a freeman, the 
right of suffrage; and has therefore taken no part 


sound principles, and in advocating and furthering 


our remarkable prosperity and rapid advancement 
in all the arts of peace. His action has not been 


has he manifested any sympathy with the masses. 
General Taylor has been all the time in command, 
and has been accustomed to that absolute authority 


sink into insignificance, are of no consequence, and || by which he saith to one man, Come, and He com- 
eth; and to another, Go, and he goeth. 


principle becomes everything. Where there are | 


to be an evil, nor that it can, by possibility, | 
The | 


principle and policy are merged in a blind admira- | 


for station, or his capacity and experience, will || 


It is the sheet-anchor of || 
our hopes; and with one accord, all parties cling to || 


As to the || 
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y millions of persons, all entitled to || 
the same political rights and privileges, all having a |! 
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not the wishes or interests of those around him, has 
been the law of his conduct. 


He has never occu- 


| pied any other than a military position, which 
| must have led him, from its very nature, to desire 


i} 


and favor a strong and arbitrary government, with 


| the largest powers consolidated in the common 


centre. He has never held office under a sovereign 
State, and of course has never studied the nature 
of our complicated and well-balanced system of 
government, having a General Government, with 
defined, limited, delegated powers, and sovereign 
States, with reserved rights; nor has he familiarized 
himself with the thousand and one difficult and in- 
tricate questions arising out of our extended foreign 
relations, and the conflict of jurisdiction and of 
right springing @p under the Constitution. He is 
a soldier, a lucky and fearless soldier, [ admit; but 
still no less the mere soldier. He has no civic 
triumphs; he has originated or successfully advo- 
cated no great measure which has promoted the 
interest or secured the happiness of his country. 
He has been identified with no leading policy. 
Even the Mexican war, which has been conducted 
so brilliantly and terminated so successfully, in 
which he has gained all of his glory, does not meet 
his approbation, if his adherents are the true ex- 
ponents of his views. 

Again and again has he repeated, that in no case 
can Se permit himself to be the candidate of any 
| party, or yield himself to party schemes. Ele says, 
in his letter to Mr. Delony, of Louisiana, ‘* that 





itis a right inherent in every freeman to possess 
himself of the political principles and opinions of 
those into whose hands the administration of the 
Government may be placed.” Yet, in that very 
letter, when interrogated ** as to the justice and the 
necessity of this war with Mexico, on our part,’’ 
he replies: “‘ from my duties and the position I oc- 
cupy, I do not consider it would be proper in me 








ing the western division of the United States army, | 


dency. For forty years he has been in command | 


in the struggles of our countrymen in maintaining | 


those great measures which have contributed to | 


associated with the great body of the people, nor 





| 
| 
| 
| 
} 


His will, | 





ea eaten 


to give any opinion in regard to the same.’”’ 

major general in the American army, engaged 
in an active and hazardous campaign against a for- 
eign enemy, daily invoking Heaven to defend the 
right, and punish the wrong, feels a delicacy, deems 
it inexpedient, to give his opinion as to the justice 
of his country’s cause! I challenge the history 
of warriors, from the beginning down to this in- 
stance, for a parallel case. A soldier, a major 
general in command, daily and hourly risking hie 
reputation voluntarily in the service, and yet can- 
not say whether there is any justice or necessity, 
on the part of his country, for all the calamities of 
war ! So much from a candidate for the Presiden- 
cy, who is to be elected because he is *‘ the honest 
man;” leaving the inference, that he is the only 
honest man in the Republic. 

In the same letter, when asked as to the neces- 
sity of a national bank, and as to the effects of a 
high protective tariff upon the country, he re- 
plies: 

‘*T am not prepared to answer them. I could only do so 
— duly investigating those subjects, which I cannot now 

0. 

Here he inadvertently observed one of the great 
fundamental principles of elocution—when you 
know nothing, say nothing. This letter presents 
a strange compound: First, he asserts that every 
freeman has a right to know the opinions of can- 
didates for office: Second, as to the justice of the 
war, he cannot give an opinion; as to bank and 
tariff, he has no opinion: Third, he ‘is no poli- 
tician:’’ Fourth, if the people elect him Chief 
Magistrate, he will serve them; which all men ac- 
customed to public life understand to mean, in 
plain parlance, I am a candidate, and would be 
pleased to be elected. . 

This letter was written June 9, 1847. After- 
wards, August 3, 1847, he writes his celebrated 
letter to the Hon. J. R. Ingersoll, in which he 
avows himself ‘‘a Whig; not indeed an ultra par- 
tisan Whig, but a Whig in principle.’ Here he 
shows an astonishing improvement in political 
knowledge in a few weeks. But the sentence which 
follows, shows conclusively, to my mind, that this 
letter-writer, who assumed the name of Mr. Inger- 
soll, had misled and deceived General Taylor, and 
had thrown him into a passion. He adds: 

“ And after the discussion which occurred in both Houses 
of Congress, at the last session, growing out of the capitula- 
tion of Monterey—in which discussion you thotght proper 
to defend my conduct insregard to that transaction, when 
assailed somewhat, if not entirely, on 'y grounds, in the 
|| House of which you are a member, tor Which you bave my 
| -incere thanks—which was done in such a way by those 
who disapproved that measure, | can hardly imagine how 
| any one who was present, and heard the speeches on that 
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occasion, or read them afier they were published, could well 
mistake the complexion of my politics.’ 

I take it for granted, that General Taylor was 
imposed upon in this matter by some designing 
man. But I call upon gentlemen to mark this lucid 
passage, W hat is the idea conveyed in i—some 
Democrats, **on party grounds,” had disapproved 
of the capitulation of Monterey? This was taking 
ground avainst him; and after that, no one that 
knew him “could mistake the complexion of his 
polite a.”” Here the vindictive and intolerant spirit 
of a man long accustomed to command, unused 
to tolerate disobedience, and impatient of contra- 
diction, manifests itself. But af this discussion 
made him a Whig, thea [ can say that Whigs are 
of easy manufacture. Bat whem General Taylor 
discovers the fact, that not a single Whig in the 
whole land is willing to defend the terms of that 
capitulation, on the grounds on which he placed it 
in lis official report, which had been laid before 
Congress, by the same process of reasoning, ‘the 
complexion of his politics” will again become 
doubtful. 

When that discussion took plate, we had before 
us the official report; the capitulation and the cor- 
respondence which had passed between Gentral 
Tavlor and General Ampudia; and also the fact 


had been made known that the President had dis- | 


approved of the armistice, but the reasons for dis- 
approval were not made known. Upon these 


papers and facts, members of Congress formed and | 


expressed their opinions, 


In order to a full understanding of this subject, | 
On the morning of | 
the 19th of September, 1846, he encamped at the | 


let us recapitulate the facts 


Walnut Springs, near Monterey, with an army 
less than seven thousand strong. On the morning 


ved for three days—2lIst, 22d, and 23d—with the 
most astounding courage and unexampled daring 
by our troops. ‘There is not an American ciuuzen 
living who does not feel proud of his country when 
he reviews the good conduct of our army during 
those three memorable days. On the night of the 
O3d, at nine o’clock, General Ampudia sent a mes- 
sage to General Taylor, saying, ** As I have made 
all the defence of which I believe this city capable,” 
&e., ‘IT propose to your Excellency to evacuate 
the city and citadel, taking with me the personnel 
and materiel of war which is left.’’ On the next 
morning, at seven o’clock, General Taylor replied: 
‘‘In answer to your proposition to evacuate the 
‘city and fort, with all the personnel and materiel 
‘of war, I have to state that my duty compels me 
‘to decline acceding to it. A complete surrender 
‘ of the town and garrigon—the latter as prisoners 
‘of war—is now demanded.” 


On this day, General Taylor said “he felt he had | 


the city in his hands.”’ 
The reswit of the above correspondence was a 
personal interview between the Generals, the ap- 


pointment of commissioners to arrange the terms || 
of the capitulation, and the agreement that the | 


Mexican army should retain their arms, with 
twenty-one rounds of ammunition, march out of 
the city with the honors of war, and that there 
should be an armistice of eight weeks’ duration. 
This was a great falling off from the first demand. 


Ard what were the reasons assigned for this | 


utter sacrifice of advantages so great and so dearly 
bought? Not that “every military man mustadmit, 
‘who has seen the ground, it was impossible to 


‘invest Monterey so closely as to prevent @he | 


‘escape of the garrison;’’ not “the consideration 
‘of humanity was present in my mind during the 
* confer@rce which led to the convention, and out- 
‘weighed, in my judgment, the doubtful advan- 
* tages to be gained by the resumption of the attack 
‘upon the town;’? not * at the date of the surren- 
‘der of Monterey, our force had not anore than 
* ten days’ rations,”’ 

These reasons were after-thoughts, urged upon 
a re-arcument of the case. These were militarv 
reasons, and none are so good judges of their soynd- 
ness as milliary men, 

But be it ever remembered and kept in mind, 
that the only reasons laid before Congress were 
contained in General Taylor’s official report, in 
these werds; 


“Tt will be seen that the terms granted the Mexican gar- | 
rison are leas rigorous than those first imposed. 7%e eul/ant:| 


defence of the tawn, and the fact of a recent change of Govern- 
ment in Mexico, believed to be favoreble to the interests of 
peace, induced me to concur with the commission in their 
terms, Which will, I trust, ree@ive the approval of the Goy- 
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ernment. The latter consideration also prompted the con- 
vention for a temporary suspension of hostilities. ‘Though 
scarcely warranted by my instructions, yet the change of 


affairs since those instructions were issued, seemed to war- | 


rant this course. I beg to be advised as early as practicable 
whether [ have met the views of the Government in these 
particulars.”’ 


Here is the whole argument in behalf of the | 
terms of the capitulation, by which an entire hos- | 


tile army was released, and an eight weeks’ cessa- 
tion of hostilities conceded to them. 

Mr. BARROW here interposed, and said that 
he understood the gentleman from Mississippi to 
say that not a single-Whig was willing to defend 
the capitulation. Now, he would say he was ready 
to defend that capitulation, and had always done 
80. 
Mr. THOMPSON continued. The gentleman 
from Tennessee is not exactly correct. I do not, 
nor have I said that there is no one found to de- 
fend the capitulation. I know to the contrary. 


But I have yet to find the man who defends the | 


terms of the capitulation, for the reasons furnished 
in General 'Taylor’s official report, and particularly 


that portion of the capitulatién which ever gave | 


rise to any discussion—the armistice. The sole 


reason for that was, the supposed change in the | 


Government, believed to be favorable to the inter- 
ests of peace, Will any one now defend that part 
of the capitulation? | I insist that those who aban- 
don the reasons here given for the terms granted 
the Mexican garrison, are themselve® the censurers 
of General Taylor. ‘They accuse him of an effort 
to palm upon the country, as a glorious victory, 
an indecisive battle. 

General Taylor insists, in the only report which 
was then known to Congress, that these favor- 


j 


tale; speaking as he said he felt, that ‘he had the 
city in his hands.’’ But the “ gallant defence” 


change of Government in Mexico, believed to be 
favorable to the interests of peace,’”’ had misled 
him, and caused him to think it unnecessary to 

insist upon rigorous terms. It even led him to an 
| agreement to suspend hostilities for eight weeks, 
| in order that all the antivipated advantages of this 
change might be realized. 

The change here referred to was the return of 
Santa Anna from banishment, to take command 
of the Mexican army. This fact, this return of 
Santa Anna, was the basis upon which General 
Ampudia practised his deception upon General 
Taylor, and humbugged him into an acceptance of 
his own terms. That General Taylor was uncon- 
sciously deceived and taken in by the Mexican 
General, | do not question; but still he was taken 


falsehood, a downright and, to us, palpable false- 
hood; and General Taylor shows by his report he 
believed the story, and acted on the falsehood as a 
fact. I have always regarded this asa trick of 


dia’s purpose. 

Itis asserted that Santa Anna tricked the President 
of the United States, and secured from him a pass 
into Vera Cruz, on the ground that the fact of his 
|| return would produce a change in the Mexican 


|| Government “ favorable to the interests of peace;’? 
_and from General Taylor’s own statement, it is 
|| evident that the fact of the. return of Santa Anna 


|| had produced a change én the Government which 


|| he “* believed to be favorable to the interests of 
|| peace,” and on this belief heacted. I am not sur- 
| prised that General Taylor was deceived; but lam 
surprised that the friends of a man who boastingly 
say,‘‘Oh, he shrinks from no responsibility,” should 
endeavor to deny the fact, when he admits it him- 
self, and to vindicate his course, for reasons never 
furnished ull the enemy was gone, and he had dis- 
covered the stratagem. 

It must be observed that General Taylor, in ma- 
king his return of this transaction; does not rai&e 
‘any military quéStion. He does not say, as he 
afterwards alleges, that ** it was impossible to in- 
vest Monterey so closely as to prevent the escape 
of the garrison;’’ ‘* the consideration of humanity 
was ever present in his mind;’’ * that his force 
|| had not more than ten days’ rations,”” These may 
have been his actual reasons; but it was a misfor- 
tune, and a great omission, not to have given them 
at first to the department and to the Government. 
|| Those reasons would have confined the discussion 
' of this subject to men whose profession is arms. 


" || able terms were granted ex gralia, not ex necessi- | 
of the 20th, the fighting began, which was conun- | 


the Mexicans had made of the city had won | 
upon his generosity; and ‘the fact of a recent 


in by the stratagem; still Ampudia had told hima | 


war, and this trick for the time answered Ampu- | 
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|. But when he decides every military question |, 
|| having it understood that the city was in his hands 

and that a sound and wholesome policy dictated 
|| the lenient terms to the garrison, and the armistice 
he must have known he was entering a field w},, wd 
every politician felt himself his equal; in the ; 
light as every juror feels himself equal to a j 
in finding the facts of a case, after the law 6 
case has been expounded and decided, 

At the time of the discussion to which General 
Taylor alludes, as giving an unmistakable complex- 
ion to his politics, it was known that the re 
furnished by General Taylor were not satisfactory 
to the President, and that a discontinuance of the 
|| armistice had been ordered. It then soon became 
apparent that the popularity of this military chief. 
tain was to be brought into the canvass, for the 
purpose of effétting political objects. The mos: 
ruthless and violent assaults were made upon the 
| Administration. General Taylor was supposed io 
be immeasurably strong with the people, and that 
|| chord was to be played upon. The President, who 
had conferred honor after §yonor upon General 
Taylor, till his brow was freighted with military 
laurels, was charged with a design to disgrace ani 
destroy him before the people. The attacks upon 
the Administration, though groundless, were kept 
up with briskness and spirit. 

On the 30th of-January, 1847, after two-thirds 
of the short session had passed away, and after 
many members had expressed their disapproval of 
the armistice, the celebrated joint resolutions of 
thanks to General Taylor were brought forward. 
The rules of the House were suspended, (myself 
voting in the affirmative,) and the battle of Mon- 
terey was denominated ‘a most brilliant victory.” 
That expression met my concurrence. And it ‘*re- 
flected imperishable honor upon our arms?” in that 

I concurred. But these facts made the more appa- 
| rent to me the Gonclusions to which my mind had 


same 
udce 
f the 


asons 


ey arrived, that the stratagem of Ampudia 
|| had robbed our army of the fruits, the legitimate 
fruits, of a hard-fought battle and dearly-bought 
victory. | fe 
But while I was willing to applaud the fighting at 
Monterey, | was not willing to give a vote which 
excluded me from the opinion I had previously 
expressed as to the terms of the capitulation. f 
was here | had the honor to propose the proviso 
which has drawn down upon me much unneces- 
sary and unjust remark: ** Provided, That nothing 
herein contained shall be construed into an appro- 
bation of the terms of the capitulation.’’ It was 
accepted by Mr. Faran, of Ohio, as a part of his 
amendment, which declared the war in which we 
were engaged to bea just and necessary war. The 
previous question was immediately moved and sus- 
tained. Mr. Leake, then a member from Virginia, 
rose and requested me to insert after ‘* approba- 
tion,’ the words “ or disapprobation.”’ Immedi- 
atély I arose and asked permission to do so; not 
because, as I said, ] deemed it necessary, for that 
was the meaning of the proviso as it stood; but to 
prevent any misconstruction of the purpose, as It 
was intended to withhold any expression of opin- 
ion on the subject of that negotiation. The amend- 
ment could only be made by universal consent, and 
that was refused by the Opposition. The vote was 
taken, and the resolutions, as amended, adopted. 
-In the excitement of the moment, a motion was 
made to strike out of the title * thanks,” and in- 
sert “*censure.”? The ayes and noes were called, 
and but one man had the nerve to vote in the affirma- 
tive. The mover of the amendment himself dodged 
the vote, and could not be brought to enter of record 
a vote so much against good conscience. 
Such is a concise history of this celebrated pro- 
viso, out of which so great a humbug has been at- 
| tempted; and I now declare that, undér the same 
circumstances, with the same state of facts, I would 
again ‘pursue the same course. What was done 
| was not unjust to General ‘Taylor, because he ac- 
| knowledged, by clear impligation, in_ his report, 
| that he had been humbugged by General Am- 
adia. The facts did not exist upon which he 
ased his action. He made the armistice because 
“ofthe fact of a recent change in the Mexican 
Government, believed to be favorable to the in- 
terests of peace.”? But when he ascertained that 
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this change, instead of being favorable to peace, 
|| was adverse to peace, every candid man would 
'| think he would have been against the armistice. 

| Immediately after these joint resolutions passed, 
| in which Congress had withheld any expression 
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